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Foreign investment and Point IV will be 
discussed at a conferegce of western business- 
men and investors, to be held in San Fran- 
cisco on September 24 and 25 in conjunction 
with the International Development Advisory 
Board. The Board, headed by Eric Johnston, 
serves as an advisory group for the Technical 
Cooperation Administration of the Depart- 
ment of State. 


Charles L. Wheeler, member of the Board 
and executive vice-president of Pope & Tal- 
bot, Inc., is conference chairman. Paul A. 
Bissinger, vice-president of Bissinger and 
Company, is chairman of the program com- 
mittee. 


Arranged by four leading San Francisco 
business groups, in cooperation with the Tech- 
nical Cooperation Administration and the U. 8. 
Department of Commerce, the Pacific Coast 
conference will give businessmen, both large 
and small, who are actually or potentially in- 
terested in foreign investment a chance to 
consult with representatives of the United 


Foreign Investment and Point IV 


States Government agencies best equipped to 
advise them. 


Government agencies participating in the 
inquiry service at the conference will include 
the International Development Advisory 
Board, Technical Cooperation Administration, 
Office of International Trade, U. S. Treasury 
Department, Mutual Security Agency, and 
Export-Import Bank of Washington. Repre- 
sentatives of these agencies will be available 
for consultation by businessmen not only on 
the general policies and administration of the 
Point IV program, but on special private in- 
vestment problems as well. Economic and 
investment data for individual countries and 
information on investment opportunities, taxa- 
tion, and matters of specific interest to in- 
vestors also will be available from these 
Government representatives. 


The four San Francisco groups sponsoring 
the conference are the Chamber of Commerce, 
World Affairs Council, World Trade Associa- 
tion, and Propeller Club. 


Articles: Point IV in Asia and Africa—Page 15 


Taxation of Income From Abroad—Page 17 
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U. S. GOVERNMENT ACTIONS 





Rice Export Allocations and 
License Requirements Are Set 


Rice export allocations totaling 7,280,000 bags of 100 pounds each 
(milled rice equivalent) for the period August 1-December 31, 1952, 
were announced on September 11 by the U: S. Department of Agri- 


culture. 


Simultaneously the Office of International Trade, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, announced that effective September 11, rice was 
added to the Positive List. As a result, all rice exports valued at more 


than $25, now require a_ validated 
license, except those going to Canada. 
Before this action, rice could be shipped 
under general license anywhere except 
to the Sub-Group A countries (Soviet 
Bloc countries) and Hong Kong and 
Macao, 


Foreign Demand Heavy 


Department of Agriculture and Com- 
merce officials stated that despite a 
prospective record 1952 crop in the 
United States, it is necessary to allocate 
rice for export because of heavy for- 
eign demand. The allocation of 7,280,- 
000 bags compares with actual exports 
of 6,755,000 bags during the like period 
of 1951. 


Allocations have been set up on the 
basis of insuring, in so far as possible, 
adequate supplies and orderly distribu- 
tion for domestic and territorial needs, 
military requirements, and customary 
export markets, as well as equitable 
distribution among Far Eastern . coun- 
tries which have looked to the United 
States for increasing quantities of rice 
in recent years. 

The quantities of rice allocated for 
the period August 1-December 31 (in 
number of 100-pound bags) of milled 
rice, are as follows: Department of De- 
fense, 600,000; Korea (occupied area), 
800,000; Ryukus (occupied area), 440,- 
000; Belgium-Luxembourg, 2,000; Switz- 
erland, 9,000; other European countries, 
4,000; Cuba, 2,250,000; other Western 
Hemisphere areas, 110,000; Japan 1,500,- 
000; Ceylon, 1,125,000; Indonesia, 400,- 
000; Middle East areas, 40,000. 

This action applies to rough rice 
(Schedule B 105500), milled rice con- 
taining more than 25 per cent whole 
kernels (105710), and milled rice con- 
taining not more than 25 per cent whole 
kernels (105750). 

Date Extended in Certain Cases 

The addition to the Positive List was 


made effective immediately in order to 
avoid the possibility of unusually large 
shipments being made on short notice 
which would prevent equitable distribu- 
tion of available supplies. However, ex- 
porters having rice.on dock, on lighters, 
laden aboard an export carrier, or in 
transit to a port of exit as a result of 
actual orders for export before the 
effective date of these controls- may 
make such shipments under the previous 
general license provisions up to and in- 
cluding October 10, 1952. 


Present plans call for announcement 
about December 1, 1952, of export allo- 
cations for the subsequent period. (OIT- 
1067, Sept. 11, 1952.) 


OIT Consults With 
Rice Advisory Group 


OIT is consulting a rice export ad- 
visory group to help develop equitable 
licensing policies that will provide the 
necessary degree of control over rice 
exports with as little disruption of nor- 
mal trade as possible. The advisory 
group is composed of rice industry rep- 
resentatives from the major rice pro- 
ducing and exporting areas in the 
United States. 

Special provisions for documenting 
and submitting applications for licenses 
to export rice, to be developed after 
the OIT-industry consultation, will be 
announced in the near future, In the 
meantime, exporters are requested not 
to submit applications except in case of 
emergency. 

Customarily, OIT gives exporters ad- 
vance notice when commodities are to 
be placed on the Positive List. This 
policy could not be followed when rice 
was added to the Positive List because 
immediate action was necessary. 








Higher Duty Rulings Now 
Effective in 90 Days 


A. notice period of 90 days—in- 
stead of the former 30 days— will 
be given by the U. S. Customs 
hereafter whenever an adminis- 
trative ruling imposes a higher 
rate of duty or charge on an im- 
ported article than has been pre- 
viously assessed under established 
and uniform practice. The period 
of grace will run from the date 
of publication of the ruling in the 
weekly Treasury Decisions. 

“It has been concluded,” the 
Commissioner of Customs stated 
in his order, “that a period of 30 
days is not sufficiently long to ac- 
complish the purposes of section 
315, Tariff Act of 1930 as amended 
(dealing with ‘Effective Dates of 
Rate of Duty’) and the appli- 
cable customs regulations.” 











Certain countries have been con- 
tracting for the purchase of large 
amounts of rice in the United States. 
Any delay in placing rice on the Positive 
List would have made it possible for 
large quantities to be exported in the 
interim. This would have reduced the 
total U. S. supply and upset the alloca- 
tion which had already been established 
for August 1-December 31, 1952, because 
any shipments made in the interim 
would have had to be deducted from the 
importing countries’ quotas. 

The allocation of 7,280,000 hundred- 
pound bags of rice for the last five 
months of this year, plus normal 
domestic consumption and shipmerfts to 
U. S. territories, is the quantity which it 
is estimated can be milled in that 
period. 





THE CUBAN MINISTRY of Com- 
merce is to provide a 13-month advance 
notice of expiration of a trademark, 
copyright, or patent right to a holder 
when such a right is renewable, by a 
resolution published on August 19. 

The action was taken because a num- 
ber of holders of such rights have failed 
to renew them through ignorance of 
either the privilege of renewing or the 
date of expiration, 





J. Thomas Schneider, Assistont secretary 
for International Affairs 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS ABROAD 





Rice Ban Affects Prices 
Slightly in Indochina 


Indochina’s rice trade remained at a 
standstill in July because of the continu- 
ation of both the Cambodian and Viet- 
namese embargoes. Export bans which 
it was hoped would act as a brake on 
prices had little effect. 


The Trans-Bassac rice blockade was 
lifted on July 15 but no sizable ship- 
ments have reached the Saigon-Cholon 
mills. As a result of the embargo total 
exports of rice from Vietnam during 
July amounted to only 5,589 tons (con- 
tracted for prior to the embargo) as 
compared with 14,161 tons in June. 


Rubber prices held fairly steady dur- 
ing July but producers continued to 
complain about low price levels and 
reportedly were considering the possi- 
bility of continuing production but re- 
taining stocks until more favorable sell- 
ing terms are available. 

The high profits earned by the large 
producers during the past 2 years would 
probably enable them to support such a 
plan for a considerable period, but the 
smaller operators would be hard pressed. 
Despite the market situation, exports 
in July reached 5,438 tons, a slight in- 
crease over June. 


Labor Code Adopted 


The new Vietnamese labor code be- 
came effective July 19. The most signifi- 
cant aspects are the removal of dis- 
crimination between European and 
Vietnamese workers which had existed 
under previous legislation and the im- 
portant part the code assigns to work- 


- ers’ organizations. The new code pro- 


vides the framework for the building 
up of a trade union movement in Viet- 
nam. The new law has not been promul- 
gated by the French High Commissariat 
and therefore is technically not. appli- 
cable to French nationals. 

The Cambodian government on July 
19 took over ownership and operation of 
the railroad between Phnom Penh and 
Poipet on the Thai frontier, thus com- 
pleting the transfer of the Indochinese 
railway system from France to the As- 
sociated States. As in earlier transfers, 
few changes are expected and the mili- 
tary will retain ultimate control until 
the end of hostilities. 

Foreign Trade Gap Widens 

Preliminary figures indicate that In- 
dochina’s imports were valued at 2,513.1 
million piasters in the first quarter of 
ey compared with 1,154.8 million in 

corresponding period of 1951, Ex- 
rts amounted to 751.3 million piasters 
pared with 679.8 million. The sur- 
plus of imports increased from 475.0 
million piasters in the 1951 period to 
1,761.8 million in the first quarter of 
1952, (20.5 piasters=US$1.)—Emb. Sai- 
gon, 


U.K. Raw-Materials Imports 
Down; Defense Buying Up 


Major reductions were made in British purchases of raw materials 
abroad during the first 7 months of 1952. 

Lower prices and import cuts reduced the value of such imports to 
£108,000;,000 in July 1952, compared with £158,000,000 in July 1951. 
July 1952 imports of wool and rubber were one-half the\ value and im- 


ports of raw cotton were one-third the 
value of those for July of last year. 


The decline in rubber and cotton was 
due to the fall in both the prices and 
quantities of goods imported. However, 
as the volume of wool imports was 15.1 
percent greater in July 1952 than in the 
like month of the preceding year, the 
reduced value reflects the sharp decline 
in wool prices in the past 12 months. 

These reductions were offset some- 
what by increased purchases of mate- 
rials and equipment for defense produc- 
tion. Imports of iron and other metal 
ores and scrap rose steadily during the 
7-month period. Imports of metal goods 
and machinery also remained high but 
those of other manufacturers declined. 
Government restrictions led to a de- 
crease in imports of food and feedstuffs. 

Import Trend Watched Closely 

The trend of Britain’s imports for the 
last 5 months of this year will be close- 
ly watched, as the closing of the United 
Kingdom’s' balance-of-payments gap 
now appears to depend on a continued 
decline in the import bill because ex- 
ports have been lagging. 

United Kingdom imports fell from 
£357,000,000 in January 1952 to 
£276,000,000 in June. In July, imports 
of £290,000,000 were still at a very low 
level compared with the monthly aver- 
age for 1951. During the economic de- 
bates in Parliament at the end of July, 


the president of the Board of Trade in- 


dicated that cuts imposed by the Gov- 
ernment during the preceding 8 months 
would reduce imports for 1952 to 
£3,500,000,000. To fulfill this forecast, 
British imports during the 5 months fol- 
lowing July must average no more than 
£270,000,000 a month. 
Textile Exports Pick Up 
Although United Kingdom exports of 
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most types of manufactured goods con- 
tinue to decline, the textile industry has 
recently been encouraged by the stab- 
ilization of oversea textile shipments. In 
July, an increase in: British exports of 
wool and other manufacturers, large 
porportions of which are sent to the 
United States and Canada, were more 
than sufficient to offset further falls in 
cotton and rayon exports. 


Nearly all exports of cotton goods go 
to countries of the sterling area, where 
effective demand for British cottons has 
been reduced by import restrictions and 
by competition from third countries. 
Britain’s exports of machinery and oth- 
er engineering products have also risen 
while shipments of coal have increased 
though perhaps not at a rate sufficient ~ 
to reach by the end of ‘the year the 
Government’s goal of doubling the 
amount shipped in 1951, 





Labrador Iron Project 


Meets Schedule Set 


All phases of the Ungava iron-ore 
project in Labrador are on schedule, ac- 
cording to the Iron Ore Co, of Canada, 
owners and developers. 


The most difficult part of the terrain 
of the 358-mile railway route has been 
passed, and track laying beyond the. 
Moisie River is proceeding at a rapid 
rate. Officials hope that 190 miles of 
track will be completed by the end of 
the year. During the summer an average 
of more than a mile of track a day was 
laid. 

At Seven Islands on the St. Lawrence 
River, southern terminus of the railway, 
grading has been completed for 40 miles 
of track. Construction of the docks and 
dumper sheds is under way. Work has 
also started at the Menihek dam site 
and at the dam and powerhouse on the 
Marguerite River near Seven Islands. 

Exploration for new ore bodies was 
carried out during the summer, and it 
is understood that the number of known 
iron-ore deposits is steadily increasing, 
—Cons. Montreal. j 


THE AUSTRALIAN Government has 
announced that the £A500,000 subsidy 


on nitrogenous fertilizers will be con- 
tinued in the fiscal year 1952-53. 
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Over-All Output Down in Germany; 


Consumer Goods Demand Improves 


Over-all production in the Federal Republic of Germany dropped 
5 percent with the advent of the vacation season in July. Other sectors 
of the economy continued to show strength, as both exports and im- 
ports rose and a substantial export surplus continued. 

Unemployment declined throughout the month and retail trade 
returned to the postwar peak established in May. Prices remained stable. 


Prospects in the agricultural sector 
were still bright for another bumper 
crop. 

Demand for consumer goods showed 
signs of improvement in July, after 
being relatively weak for more than 
a year. Orders for consumer goods 
placed with manufacturers rose 20 per- 
cent during June. The total volume of 
retail sales was more than 15 percent 
higher in July 1952 than in July 1951. 
July clothing sales were one-third high- 
er than a year ago even though cloth- 
ing prices dropped 10 percent during 
the same period. Sales of textiles and 
shoes were up 25 percent and of food, 
13 percent. 


Finished Producer Goods Decline 


Finished producer goods output 
dropped 11 percent in July, following a 
vigorous rise, in the first 6 months of 
1952. The machinery production rate 
fell 15 percent in July 1952, steel con- 
struction fell 12 percent, vehicles were 
down 12 percent, and optical and pre- 
cision instruments and miscellaneous 
metal goods were off 10 percent. Though 
all of the individual industries making 
up the group reported declines in the 
rate of production in July, production 
was considerably above that of July 
1951, with the sole exception of elec- 
trical equipment which was down 4 
percent. 

The stones and earth industry con- 
tinued to gain, owing to summer build- 
ing, and registered a postwar index 
peak of 126 (1936=100). The produc- 
tion of aluminum reached the postwar 
record of 213, and substantial gains were 
reported in oil-refinery products (6 per- 
cent) and artificial fibers (14 per- 
cent). Output in the nonferrous and 
semifinished products industry, de- 
creased 12 percent in July from that 
in June to a point 23 percent below 
output in July 1951. Paper production, 
reflecting the continued soft demand, 
dropped 8 percent to reach a level 22 
‘percent below July of the preceding 
_year. 

Hollow Glass, Textiles Rise 

Production of consumer goods de- 
clined in July to 3 percent below out- 
put in the preceding month. The only 
gains recorded were in hollow glass (up 
1.7 percent) and textiles (up 1 percent). 
As might be expected during this season, 
the most severe decline occurred in shoe 
production, the index of which dropped 


4 


from 82 to 53 (1936=100). Leather pro- 
duction showed only a fraction of a 
point drop from the June level and was 
16 percent above July 1951. 

Food processing declined 13 percent 
during July although it stood 8 percent 
over the July level of last year. Tobacco 
processing was also 8 percent above 
July 1951. 

The building index maintained its 
postwar high, declining only 1 point 
to reach 154 (1936=100), a level 8 per- 
cent higher than in July 1951. 

German crude-oil production main- 
tained its steady increase during July 
and reached a postwar peak of 152,000 
metric tons. This is an increase of 
36,000 tons over July 1951, but, as con- 
sumption of petroleum products has 
been steadily rising, it will still be 
necessary to import two-thirds of Ger- 
many’s requirements of crude oil. 

During July and early August the 
production of basic chemicals dropped 
somewhat, although incoming orders for 
soda ash, Thomas phosphate, plastics, 
nitrogenous fertilizer, synthetic am- 
monia, and pharmaceutical specialties 
increased by 6 to 13 percent, thus indi- 
cating that the downward trend in pro- 
duction which began this year may come 
to an end, 

Price movements in opposite direc- 
tions increased demand for two items. 
A reduction in prices for soap cleared 
stocks on hand, and an expected in- 
crease in the price of nitrogenous ferti- 
lizers brought increased orders. 





Venezuela's Petroleum 
Production Declines 


Seasonal factors continued to influ- 
ence Venezuelan production of heavy 
crudes, and over-all production declined 
to 1,701,166 barrels a day during the 
week ended August 25, the lowest week- 
ly average in more than a year. How- 
ever, the cut-back in production over 
the two preceding months caused no 
apparent adverse effect on the national 
economy, and informed sources believed 
that production would now rise. 





INDONESIA’S imports of chemicals 
in June 1952 included the following in 
metric tons (value in US$ in parenthe- 
ses): Fertilizers, 7,178 ($687,000); coal- 
tar dyes, 86 ($211,000); and ready- 
mixed paints and colors, 183 ($122,000). 


Germany's Coal Output 
Off; Steel at New High 


Daily average production of 
hard coal in Germany declined to 
390,000 metric tons in July from 
401,000 tons in June, and total out- 
put in July fell to 10,540,000 tons. 


German sources attribute the 
failure to meet production goals to 


increased absenteeism, holidays, an un- - 


usual amount of sickness, the excessive 
heat, geological disturbances, and the 
financial plight of the mines. 


It is possible, in view of the increased 
coal stocks, that some coal producers 
are not interested in raising production 
beyond a point where they believe the 
output will be readily salable. The lat- 
est Available figures indicate that total 
industrial and public utility coal stocks 
(except raw brown coal) were 4,700,000 
tons at the end of June compared with 
3,000,000 tons at the beginning of the 
year. 

While there has been a large increase 
in coal stocks held by consumers, there 
has been very little increase in stocks 
held by mines and cokeries. At the 
end of June they reported total stocks 
of 856,000 tons, of which 753,000 tons 
were claimed to be essential operating 
stocks, leaving 103,000 tons available 
for sale. 

With many major consumers becom- 
ing selective about the types of coal 
being purchased, the mines and cokeries 
were expected to build up their own 
stocks during the third quarter in order 
to prevent production declines. Some 
mines, however, stated that they are 
still able to sell all of the coal pro- 
duced, although there is some con- 
sumer resistance to inferior types. 


Steel Output at Postwar High 


The output of 1,378,000 metric tons 
of steél.in July was a postwar high— 
57,000 tons greater than the record 
established in March, 1952—which is 
equal to an annual production rate of 
15,600,000 tons. The amount of United 
States coal contributing to this steel 
production remained comparatively high, 
with 235,000 tons of steel being pro- 
duced from such coal—about the same 
level as in June. 

In the first half of 1952, production 
figures for crude steel were some 15 
percent higher than in the like period 
of 1951, while the output of rolled steel 
products was some 12 percent greater. 

Effective July 26, all Allied restric- 
tions on German steel production and 
capacity were lifted. This action resulted 
from the entry into force on July 25 
of the Schuman Plan. Previously the 
production of crude steel was limited 
to 11,100,000 tons, although higher pro- 
duction could be, and was, authorized 


(Continued on Page 26) 
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Nicaraguan Business 
Remains at High Level 


Business activity in Nicaragua re- 
mained at high levels during August, 
especially in the construction industry 
and in retail and wholesale trade. 

In agricultural circles there was re- 
newed optimism as a result of slight in- 
creases in the world prices for cotton 
and rice, which enabled many individ- 
uals and firms to negotiate export ship- 
ments of these commodities at fairly re- 
munerative prices. Although previous 
predictions gf an over-all reduction in 


‘the acreage to be planted to field crops 


this year still seem valid, unusually good 

weather conditions over most of the 

country indicate good to excellent yields. 
Sales Concentrated in Managua 


Data recently published by the Nica- 
raguan Office of Internal Revenue cor- 
roborate the generally held opinion that 
wholesale and retail sales have expand- 
ed in Managua during recent months. 
During the first 6 months of 1952 sales 
were approximately 6.5 percent higher 
than during the comparable period last 
year. During the 1952 period almost 73 
percent of all sales in Nicaragua were 
consummated in Managua. 

This trend toward centralization, al- 
ways noticeable, has been greatly ac- 
celerated in recent years by the con- 
struction of paved and all-weather roads 
to nearby communities, thus making 
travel to Managua easier and faster. It 
is more difficult for the small town 
merchant to compete against the rela- 
tively large Managua stores, however, 

Industries Expand 


On August 1 the British American 
Tobacco Co. assumed operating control 
of the local Compania Tabacalera de 
Nicaragua, the only cigarette factory in 
the country. Later it was announced 
that a new tobacco company would be 
formed, including among its stockhold- 
ers the retiring manager of the Com- 
pania Tabacalera, 

Negotiations were also under way 
between the Compania Nacional Pro- 
ductora de Cemento, Nicaragua’s only 
cement plant, and the Bank of America 
of San Francisco. The local company is 
soliciting a loan in the amount of $600,- 
000 with which to finance dollar costs 
of an expansion program designed to 
double the plant’s present output of 
about 400,000 bags a year. 





Colon Trade Zone Expands 


The rapidly expanding operations of 
the Colon Free Trade Zone are expected 
to put $700,000 into circulation in the 
city of Colon during 1952. The Zone’s 
direct employment is now reported at 

persons with a monthly payroll of 
$52,000. Space occupied by the Zone was 


doubled in August to a total area of 
86 acres, 
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Higher Income From Coffee Crop 
May Ease Brazil's Dollar Problem 


Brazil’s dollar problem probably will 
be alleviated slightly by increased dol- 
lar income from the new coffee crop 
and the increasing effectiveness of the 
stringent import: licensing policy. 

It is unlikely, however, that there 
will be any relaxation of the strict li- 
censing system or any substantial re- 
duction in the dollar backlog during 
the remainder of the year, as Brazilian 
dollar import requirements for com- 
modities such as petroleum, wheat, and 
raw materials for industry will continue 
high. 

It is expected that 2% years will be 
necessary to reduce the backlog to nor- 
mal, assuming no unusual imports from 
the dollar area, such as the necessity 
to import wheat in 1951. The waiting 
period for the release of dollar ex- 
change covering importations, as of 
mid-August, was approximately 6 
months. 

Free Exchange Market Proposed 

Remittances on foreign capital, which 
have been suspended since last Sep- 
tember, probably will not be allowed 
until the proposed free exchange market 
for capital transactions is established. 
Legislation to establish such a market 
has been approved in the Economic 
Committee of the Chamber of Deputies. 

The bill provides specifically for the 
abrogation of decree-law No. 9025 of 
1946 and automatically, of decree 30,363 
of January 3, 1952, which limited 
profit remittances on foreign capital to 
8 percent of the original investment. 

Under the bill, profits on foreign capi- 
tal could be remitted without restric- 
tion in the free market, Earnings on in- 
vestments designated as of particular 
interest to the country’s economy could 
be remitted up to 10 percent at the 
official rate. Exports and imports gen- 
erally would continue at the official 
rate, but the bill authorizes the sale in 
the free market of exchange resulting 
from exports priced out of world mar- 
kets when the exchange is sold at the 
official rate. 

The bill also authorizes payment. of 
designated licensed imports with ex- 
change obtained in the free market. 

Increased Exports Recommended 

In mid-August the Minister of Fi- 
nance sent to the President an exposi- 
tion on Brazil's balance-of-payments 
problem, particularly on the need for 
increasing exports. The Minister recom- 
mended the establishment of a commit- 
tee composed of the Ministers of Fi- 
nance, Foreign Affairs, Labor, Indus- 
tries and Commerce, and Agriculture 
to study the creation of a more ade- 
quate and better coordinated organiza- 
tion than now exists to deal with Bra- 
zil’s export-import problems. 

He cited the increasing demand for 


imports, for which requirements from 
the United States alone were estimated 
at US$1,500,000,000 annually, whereas 
Brazil’s exports paid for in dollars 
amount to only approximately $870,- 
000,000. 

_ The Minister recommended the de- 
velopment of petroleum resources, con- 
struction of refineries, and expansion of 
the oil tanker fleet; the expansion of 
the merchant marine, as freight pay- 
ments amount to aJmost US$170,000,000 
annually; the priority establishment of 
industries that manufacture new ex- 
port products or substitutes for im- 
ported products; and the increase of 
wheat production to a minimum of 
1,000,000 or 1,500,000 metric tons an- 
nually. 

The Minister reiterated his stand 
against devaluation, emphasizing the 
need to reduce internal costs. Pointing 
out the large share of the value of 
Brazil’s exports that is represented by 
coffee, supplemented by cotton and 
cacao, he recommended the develop- 
ment of new sources of foreign ex- 
change, for example, minerals and ba- 
bassu. He referred to a technical study 
indicating that exports of manganese 
and iron ore could easily be increased 
to US$150,000,000 and perhaps to 
US$250,000,000 annually—Emb., Rio de 
Janeiro. 





Fr. Moroccan Deficit Rises 
With Increased Imports 


The trade balance of the French 
Zone of Morocco showed a deficit of 
nearly 45 billion francs for the first 
half of 1952, compared with less than 
28 billion for the first half of 1951 (350 
francs=US$1). 

The larger deficit in 1952 resulted 
from the failure of exports to increase 
to the same extent as did imports. The 
value of total imports reached 97,976,- 
000,000 francs, a gain of 28,092,700,000 
francs over the first 6 months of 1951, 
while the value of total exports 
amounted to 53,020,000,000 francs, an 
increase of only 11,090,100,000 francs. 

France and the French Union re- 
mained the principal sources of supply 
followed by the dollar zone and Euro- 
pean Payment Union countries. The 
principal countries of destination of 
Moroccan products were, in order of- 
importance, France and the French 
Union, Germany, and the United King- 
dom. Exports to the United States con- 
tinued to be low, and amounted to ap- 
proximately a billion francs. 

The chief trends in Moroccan foreign 
trade appear to be the strengthening 
of France’s position in the Moroccan 
market and the revival of trade rela- 
tions with Germany. 
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Business in Guatemala Declines 
Further; Land Distribution Begins 


Guatemalan business declined further in August as land distribution 
began and general lack of confidence was intensified by strikes of Pan 
American Airways employees and Guatemala City linotype operators, 

Soft-goods sales were about 10 percent under August 1951, but 


profits were down considerably more be- 
cause competition for the smaller vol- 
ume of business forced merchants to re- 
duce mark-ups. 

Automotive and other hard lines 
were slower than in May 1952, when the 
slump in sales was comparable to that 
of the early thirties. The tourist busi- 
ness dwindled to almost nothing. Bank 
clearings, 12 percent under July 1952 
and 40 percent below August 1951, were 
lower than at any time since October 
1949. Demand for commercial credit 
was down. Receipts of foreign collec- 
tion items Were about 5 percent under 
July, and deposits remained at the low 
May-July level. 

Net foreign exchange reserves at the 
end of July 1952 were $43,448,000 as 
compared with $46,125,000 at the end 
of June and $40,488,000 on July 31, 1951. 
The July 1952 decrease of $2,677,000 
compares with a $2,126,000 drop in July 
1951. 


Agrarian Reform Law Operating 


The first distribution of land under 
the Agrarian Reform Law took place on 
August 7 at the National Farm Barcena 
near Lake Amatitlan, where workers 
received plots of about 25 acres each. 
However, no private land had been dis- 
tributed up to the end of August. The 
organization of the agrarian reform ad- 
ministrative system continued during 
the month. 

The National Agrarian Department 
appointed a committee of four to dis- 
tribute the land of 30 Government 
farms, and 649 local agrarian commit- 
tees were reported formed. Represen- 
tatives of labor and farm workers’ un- 
jons toured the countryside instructing 
workers in t’ e operation of the law and 
distributing forms for petitioning land. 

The Central Coffee Office recently es- 
timated the 1951-52 coffee crop at 
1,100,000 bags of 60 kilograms, an in- 
crease of 16 percent over 1950-51. Pros- 
pects are that the 1952-53 crop will be 
at least as good as that for the current 
year. 

Trade sources estimate 1951-52 white- 
sugar production at 630,000 quintals of 
101.43 pounds compared with 539,800 
quintals in 1950-51. Panela production 
this year is estimated at 600,000 quin- 
tals, 50,000 more than in 1950-51. Trade 
sources forecast white-sugar production 
for 1952-53 at 690,000 quintals. Grow- 
ing conditions have been favorable and 
about 16,000 acres of cane are expected 
to be harvested in 1952-53 compared 
with 14,500 in 1951-52. 

The strike of Pan American Airways 
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employees that began on July 22 contin- 
ued through August, with all services 
suspended. The Lower Labor Court or- 
dered an end to the strike and the set- 
tlement of the dispute by compulsory 
binding arbitration, but the company 
appealed the order. Negotiations for a 
new operating contract between the 
company and the Government were car- 
ried on without agreement having been 
reached by the end of the month. 


The strike of linotype operators that 
began in mid-July in one small shop 
spread in August to most of the Guate- 
mala City newspapers and continued 
unsettled at the end of the month. The 
strikers asked an increase in pay to $12 
per 8-hour day.—Emb., Guatemala. 





Peruvian Sol Strong 


The Peruvian sol has continued strong 
in the exchange market, the certificate 
rate having dropped from 15.45 soles to 
the dollar on July 26 to 15.26 soles on 
August 20. 


Heavier offerings of sterling exchange 
caused a like improvement in terms of 
pounds sterling, the rate for which 
dropped from 43.60 soles to 41.10 dur- 
ing the same period—Emb., Lima. 


Loans of $100 Million 
Granted to Brazil 


Loans recommended by the Joint 
Brazil-United States Economic Develop- 
ment Commission and granted by the 
Export-Import Bank and the Interna- 
tional Bank for Economic Development 
now total about $100,000,000. 

In addition to the loans amounting 
to $56,740,000 previously granted by the 
Export-Import Bank to the Brazilian 
Electric Power Company and the San- 
tos-Jundiai and Paulista railways, the 
International Bank on June 27 granted 
$12,500,000 to the Central Railway and 
$25,000,000 for the development of elec- 
tric power in the State of Rio Grande 
do Sul. The Central Railway project 
involves $66,200,000 in dollar and 
cruzeiro financing, the funds to be used 
for permanent way construction, exten- 
sion of branch lines, shops for Diesel 
repair, freight yards, and the acquisi- 
tion of 2,265 freight cars. The Rio 
Grande do Sul project includes $56,400,- 
000 in dollars and cruzeiros, which is 
to be used to acquire equipment for 
several hydroelectric power plants in 
that State. 

The Export-Import Bank on July 4 
granted a loan of $5,000,000 to the State 
of Minas Gerais, for the importation of 
agricultural machinery. 


Project Study Completed 

The study of loan projects recently 
completed by the Joint Commission and 
forwarded to the President of Brazil 
for his consideration includes a loan of 
$8,500,000 to finish the first phase of the 
Paulo Afonso hydroelectric development 
in northeastern Brazil, a loan of $1,470,- 


(Continued on Page 26) 





Israel's Imports Rise, Exports Decrease 


Israel’s total trade deficit for the 
first 5 months of 1952 was 1£43,117,154, 
reflecting May exports valued at 
T£10,953,147 and imports with a value of 
1£662,761. (I1£1—$2.80.) 

The value of imports was 36 percent 
greater and the value of the exports 
was 40 percent less than in May, 1951. 
Higher imports of fuel, industrial raw 
materials, agricultural machinery, and 
building materials were primarily in- 
strumental in bringing about the in- 
crease in imports. 

The United States, Great Britain, and 
South Africa remained Israel’s principal 
suppliers, but the share of the United 
States and of Great Britain fell to 36.5 
and 7 percent, respectively, from 39.1 
and 11.5 percent in May 1951. The ex- 
haustion of sterling balances were 
probably the principal cause for the 
decline in imports from Great Britain. 
Imports from Belgium, France, Canada, 
Austria, Italy, Australia, and the Neth- 
erlands were considerably higher than 
in May 1951, 


Exports of citrus and citrus by-prod- 
ucts during May 1952 amounted to only 
I£61,056 as compared with I£586,092 a 
year ago, owing to the early end of the 
citrus shipping season this year. Exports 
of ‘diamonds totaled I£277,240, almost 
equal to the value of shipments in May 
1951. Disregarding shipments of motor- 
cars at a value of 1£56,902, export of 
other industrial products declined from 
1£333,091 during May 1951 to I£238,809 
in May 1952, notwithstanding some re- 
covery over the level for the first 4 
months of the year with respect to 
exports of woolen fabrics, wearing ap- 
parel, and sweets. 

The United States was the country 
of destination for over 40 percent of 
Israel's exports. Finland, Great Britain, 
Denmark, and Sweden were other im- 
portant markets, sharing among them 
40 percent of the total export value. 
There was also a large increase in 
exports to Canada, Italy, and Bulgaria. 
—Emb. Tel Aviv, 
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CONTROLS ON INTERNATIONAL TRADE 





Chile Lists Gold and 
Wine Dollar Imports 


The Government of Chile has pub- 
lished lists of commodities that may be 
imported in the second half of 1952 with 
U. S. dollars derived from exports of 
Chilean gold and wine, 


Items that may now be imported with 
“gold dollars” are the following: 


Automobile accessories; automobile bump- 
ers: extra lighters; extra mirrors: heaters; 
search lights: seat covers; extra lamps; 
extra vacuum windshield wipers; back-up 
lights: license plate holders: hat racks; auto- 
mobile radios ‘and parts, including antennae; 
converters and tubes for automobiles; auto- 
mobile direction indicators; gasoline tank 
tops with locks; fans; spare visors; special 
steering wheels: 

Transparent cellulose tape: special paint 
with pyroxilin base; motorcycles; assembled 
radios, only for the fulfillment of interna- 
tional agreements; refrigerators for house- 
hold use with a capacity of more than 5 cubic 
feet; phonograph needles. 

Liquors, whiskey, and champagne except 
for fulfillment of international agreements; 
watches of all kinds, parts and accessories 
except time clocks and alarm clocks; dry 
batteries not produced in the country except 
when covered by a certificate of necessity 
issued by the Department of Manufacturing 
Industries: magazines edited in Spanish in 
countries of another language; Aeplacement 
parts for household refrigerators, except 
sealed units: 16-millimeter movie projectors. 


The gold dollar rate of exchange was 
approximately 170 pesos to the dollar 
on July 31, the latest quotation 
available. 


Items that will be permitted import 
if paid for with “wine dollars” are as 
follows: 


Cotton nets and marquisettes; linen fabric; 
silk fabric for ties: women's clothing: coco- 
nut mats: fine table linen; porcelain and 
semiporcelain tableware; crystal ware; 
prints. 


The wine dollar rate of exchange was 
approximately 156 pesos to the dollar 
on August 28. This rate consists of the 
free market rate, which has held close 
to 126 pesos per dollar in recent weeks, 
plus a bed quota of 30 pesos per dollar 
paid to Chilean wine exporters.—Emb., 
Santiago, 

(For previous announcements con- 
cerning gold and wine imports, see For- 
eign Commerce Weekly of March 31 and 
May 26, 1952.) 





Swiss Levy Service Charge 
On Payments to EPU Members 


The Swiss Federal Council has au- 
thorized the Swiss Office of Compensa- 
tions to levy a service charge of one- 
half of 1 percent on all Swiss payments 
to members of the European Payments 
Union, effective July 1, 1952, 

This levy is intended to help defray 
some of the costs incurred by Switzer- 
land in connection with extension of 
credits to EPU and is charged in addi- 
tion to other service fees collected under 


existing clearing arrangements with 
foreign countries, 


September 22, 1952 


U. K. Announces Timber Imports 


Of 500,000 Standards for '53 


The Ministry of Materials of the 
United Kingdom has announced pro- 
visional timber’ imports of 500,000 
standards for 1953, as compared with 
imports of 450,000 this year. This 
amount represents only the first in- 
stallment of British lumber require- 
ments for 1953; a second installment 
of a “good amount” will be announced 
later. 

Softwood imports next year will be 
large enough to permit maintenance of 
adequate stocks to take care of con- 
sumption, which is expected to be no 
lower than this year’s. 

The individual quota licensing sys- 
tem will not apply to softwood im- 
ports next year, and importers will 
therefore be able to purchase from any 
source. Whether British importers will 


buy more timber from the Canadian 
and United States Pacific coast areas 
in 1953 will depend on purely com- 
mercial considerations. 

In 1951 the British timber-control 
agency purchased timber from East- 
ern Europe and the dollar area, and 
private trade was allowed to buy freely 
in all other areas. This year importers 
have been free to trade with all coun- 
tries but in fact were excluded from 
the dollar area because the control 
agency still had large contracts out- 
standing there. It is expected that 
these contracts will be completed by 
the end of the year. 

The new plan covers softwood tim- 
ber, including railroad ties, but excludes 
pulpwood, mining timber, boxboard, and 
any type of roundwood and poles. 





Brazil Reimposes Import 
Licensing of Auto Parts 


The Export-Import Department of 
Bank of Brazil has reestablished import 
licensing of parts and accessories for 
automotive vehicles, by notice No. 288 
of August 19, which i1nodifies notice 287 
of July 29, the new Brazilian positive 
list for import licensing (see FCW of 
August 25, 1952). 


The Bank will accept for considera- 
tion applications for the importation of 
parts and accessories, provided such 
parts are not produced within Brazil, 
under the following rules: 


Applications of exclusive factory rep- 
resentatives should refer to the country 
of origin from which the vehicles were 
acquired in 1951. However, imports 
from other countries will be authorized 
if covered by more favorable exchange. 
Applications for the present 6-month 
period, although subject to restrictions 
imposed by exchange availability, may 
be formulated for up to 5 percent of the 
value of imports of vehicles in 1951 in 
favor of exclusive factory representa- 
tives, and up to 25 percent of annual 
average importations in 1947-49 in favor 
of traditional importers. Proof of im- 
portations must be submitted. 


Applications payable in convertible 
currencies in the current 6-month pe- 
riod have been receivable only between 
August 20 and September 19, under the 
description “Parts and Accessories for 
Automotive Vehicles.” No applications 
will be accepted for an extensive list of 
automobile parts and accessories which 
are produced within the country or are 
considered nonessential and therefore 
excluded from the positive list. 


Yugoslavia Restricts Dinars 


Derived From U. S. Goods 


The Yugoslav National Bank is ac- 
cumulating in a special transitory ac- 
count dinars realized from the sales of 
motion-picture films, books, magazines, 
and other informational media imported 
from the United States. 

These amounts cannot be used by 
American business firms for local pur- 
chases or to cover local expenses but 
must be transferred to the Treasurer 
of the United States under the terms 
of guarantee agreements concluded be- 
tween the two Governments on Febru- 
ary 26 and 27, 1952.—Emb., Belgrade. 
(Inquiries about the transfer or utiliza- 
tion of these funds should be addressed 


to the Mutual Security Agency, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C.) 





Four New Peruvian Firms 


Ask Oil Exploration Rights 


Interest in Peru’s petroleum resources 
has increased considerably since publi- 
cation of the regulations governing ad- 
ministration of the country’s new pe- 
troleum law. 


Four new national companies re- 
quested exploration concessions in the 
Sechura Desert area on August 10, the 
opening date for filing by Peruvian 
firms. In addition, one local entity 
has requested an extension of its hold- 
ings in the “montana,” or jungle, region. 
Meanwhile, several interested foreign 
companies, which may file for conces- 
sions beginning October 27, are conduct- 
ing various geological and geophysical 
studies of the areas.—Emb., Lima. 
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CONTROLS ON INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


ARGENTINA 


Import of Printed Matter Revised 


Import into Argentina of books, news- 
papers, and magazines by parcel post 
was made subject as of September 1 to 
a number of conditions in addition to 
the prior exchange permit requirement. 


These conditions include presentation 
of the original commercial invoice for 
the various items, detailing quantity, 
title, author, and unit cost in foreign 
currency, as well as confirmation of 
number of packages and certificate 
number given by the foreign post office 
through which shipped. Also, the im- 
porter must state on back of the invoice 
the number of exchange permit and 
amount of money involved. 

Import without exchange permit will 
be considered as import without use of 
official exchange. In such cases the 
Central Bank will not grant exchange 
for payment of the imports. However, 
these items may enter without official 
exchange if the importer or consignee in 
Argentina provides the exchange from 
whatever source he can.—Emb., Buenos 
Aires. 


Rate for Canned Meat Exports 
Argentine now exports canned meats 
at the free market rate of exchange, ap- 
proximately 14 pesos per dollar, effec- 
tive September 2, instead of at the pref- 
erential export rate of 7.50 pesos per 
dollar.—Emb., Buenos Aires, 


BOLIVIA 
Tighter Controls on Farm Product 


The Bolivian Government has tight- 
ened its control over agricultural ex- 
ports through the requirement that sales 
contracts be presented to local customs 
authorities, by Supreme Decree No. 
03148 of August 18. 

All exports of agricultural products 
must now be effected by means of let- 
ters of credit opened with the Central 
Bank, and an exporter must present to 
the Bolivian customs officials the sales 
contract covering the shipment docu- 
mented by the export license. This con- 
tract must have been notarized by the 
Bolivian consul in the country to which 
the goods are destined or by officials 
who control imports into that country. 

Should the value of a sale appear to 
be higher than the value declared in the 
documentation, the exporter must im- 
mediately pay the additional taxes and 
surrender the additional foreign ex- 
change. 

Neither the customhouses nor the 
Central Bank is authorized to clear ex- 
ports for persons who have outstanding 
obligations incurred through previous 
export transactions. 





Farm Equipment Transfer Banned 
Transfer of title to agricultural ma- 
chinery, equipment, and transportation 





vehicles, including trucks, pickups, jeeps, 
and trailers, to third parties within a 
period of 3 years following their im- 
portation into Bolivia is prohibited by a 
decree of August 19 issued to prevent 
black market resales. 

Any such transfers effected since pro- 
mulgation of Supreme Decree No. 2150 
of August 11, 1950, which authorized 
the importation of agricultural equip- 
ment at the preferential exchange rate 
of 60 bolivianos to the dollar, are de- 
clared null and void unless the parties 
thereto can show legitimate reason for 
the sale. 

Violators of the new decree are sub- 
ject to a fine equivalent to twice the 
amount of foreign exchange originally 
granted for the importation plus a 100- 
percent surcharge if the equipment has 
been reexported. These penalties are 
retroactive to August 11, 1950. - 

(For announcement of Supreme De- 
cree No. 2150 see Foreign Commerce 
Weekly, October 2, 1950.) 


BRAZIL 
Agreement With Czechoslovakia 


Brazilian cowhides, coffee, cotton, and 
other products to a value of $15,000,000 
are to be exchanged for a wide variety 
of Czechoslovak products of approxi- 
mately equal value, under provisions of 
an exchange of notes dated July 31, 
1952, amending a commercial agreement 
of May 17, 1950, between the two coun- 
tries (FCW, June 26, 1950). 


The principal Brazilian products to be 
imported into Czechoslovakia and their 
values, indicated in U. S. currency, are 
as follows: Salted or dried cowhides, 
$6,500,000; coffee, $2,800,000; raw cot- 
ton, $2,500,000; and cacao, $1,200,000. 
Imports of dried or salted cowhides 
may be increased by an additional $1,- 
500,000, if such quantity is available for 
exportation from Brazil provided an ex- 
change of counterbalancing Czechoslo- 
vak merchandise is arranged by the 
mixed commission established by the 
agreement of May 17, 1950. 

Czechoslovak products to be imported 
into Brazil include a variety of raw 
materials, industrial machinery, scien- 
tific equipment, and certain china and 
glassware products. 


CHILE 
Taxi Imports Now Permitted 


Import into Chile of passenger auto- 
mobiles intended for public transporta- 
tion is now authorized provided the 
vehicles conform to such special specifi- 
cations as the Chilean Foreign Trade 
Council may establish. 

The Chilean Association of Automo- 
bile Dealers and Manufacturers has of- 
fered to cooperate with the Council in 
determining the specifications for the 


taxis and has requested that the Coun- 
cil fix the number of vehicles to be im- 
ported and permit importation from al) 
producing countries.—Emb., Santiago. 


Surcharge on Duties Increased 


The surcharge used by Chile for com- 
puting import duties, warehousing fees, 
loading and unloading levies, and other 
charges on merchandise imported in the 
second half of 1952, either with free- 


market exchange or under the provi- 
sions of Chile’s so-called Gold Law, has 
been increased from 1,830 percent to 
2,020 percent, This surcharge is im- 
posed becaused the various duties and 
charges, although stated in gold pesos 
are payable in paper pesos. 

The decree raising the surcharge, pub- 
lished on September 1, also increases the 
exchange rate to be used in evaluating 
such merchandise for tax purposes from 
93.50 paper pesos per dollar to 103 paper 
pesos per dollar.—Emb., Santiago. 

(This revision should be made in U. §, 
Department of Commerce publication, 
“Application of Import Tariff System of 
Chile,” Business Information Service No, 
51, July 1951, p. 4. See FCW of Sep- 
tember 17, 1951, p. 12, and March 3, 
1952, p. 12, for announcement of rates 
of the surcharge in previous periods.) 


COLOMBIA 
Import Privileges Extended U. K. 


Under a trade and payment agree- 
ment effective August 19 Colombia ex- 
tended to the United Kingdom the Co- 
lombian import privileges - authorized 
for countries “which maintain a more 
or less balanced trade with Colombia, 
or who have concluded special agree- 
ments on exchange of merchandise with 
the competent authorities of the Co- 
lombian Government,” by decree No. 
402 of February 15 (FCW, March 10, 
1952. p. 18, and April 14, 1952, p. 15). 


In return the United Kingdom agrees 
to authorize purchases of Colombian 
coffee to a value of $10,000,000 for re- 
sale by its traders. However, such resale 
of coffee may not be made to any coun- 
try of the American continent, including 
Canada, or to Belgium, Denmark, Ger- 
many, Finland, Italy, or any other coun- 
try with which Colombia may sign spe- 
cial commercial agreements. 


This agreement differs considerably 
from the compensation-type agreements 
concluded by Colombia with Germany, 
Italy, and other countries. These agree- 
ments include within their scope all 
trade between the countries involved, 
whereas the accord with the United 
Kingdom is an exchange of benefits 
rather than an attempt to balance trade 
within a closed compensation account, 
Colombia’s 1951 imports from the 
United Kingdom were valued at ap- 
proximately $18,000,000, as compared 
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with exports to that country of only 
about $1,100,000. 

Of particular interst to U. K. ex- 
porters is that the list of goods per- 
mitted import into Colombia from quali- 
fied countries, by decree No. 402, in- 
cludes articles of china and glass, radio 
receivers, and automobiles not exceed- 
ing 1,240 kilograms in weight. 

Payments under the agreement are 
to be made in dollars or in convertible 
pounds sterling. Normal imports from 
the United Kingdom of items not in the 
list of prohibited imports may continue 
as usual, 

Although no period of validity is es- 
tablished for. the agreement, cancelation 
may be made by either party upon 2 
months’ advance notice.—Emb. Bogota. 


ECUADOR 


Export Tax Placed on Bananas 


An export tax of 1 sucre on each stem 
of bananas exported through the port 
of Esmeraldas was approved by the 
Ecuadoran Economic Council on Au- 
gust 27. Bananas originating in the Can- 
ton of Eloy Alfaro, Ecuador, are exempt 
from this tax as it has a similar tax. 

It is estimated that 300,000 stems of 
bananas a month are exported from 
Esmeraldas and receipts from the new 
tax will amount to US$200,000 annually. 
The Municipal Council of Esmeraldas 
will use the revenues for port improve- 
ments, sanitation, and housing recon- 
struction.—Emb., Quito. 


FRANCE 


Quotas Fixed for Swiss Trade 


A protocol signed on July 25 between 
Switzerland and France regulates the 
exchange of goods between the two 
countries for the third quarter of 1952. 

Intensification of French import re- 
strictions had made it necessary for the 
mixed commission established under the 
existing Franco-Swiss trade agreement, 
dated December 8, 1951, to meet in 
Bern and Paris recently to arrive at 
quotas for Swiss goods to be admitted 
by France during the period. 

Switzerland will license imports of 
French commodities in the same 
amounts as in the preceding period. 


GREECE 
Four Agreements Concluded 


Greece has signed or renewed four 
trade agreements during the past few 
Months. An agreement with Chile ac- 
cording reciprocal most-favored-nation 
treatment became effective on July 8; 
such an agreement with Israel was ef- 
fective on July 22; and another with 
Syria on June 2. All these agreements 
are to remain in force for 1 year. 

. The trade agreement providing for an 
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exchange of goods with France, expir- 
ing on June 30, was further extended 
until December 31. Quota lists append- 
ed to the former agreement were in- 
creased proportionately to allow for 
seasonal factors.——Emb., Athens, 


NORWAY 
Agreements With Switzerland 


The Swiss-Norwegian trade agree- 
ment of January 22, 1951, has been ex- 
tended for 1 year, beginning July 1, 
1952, by a protocol signed in Oslo on 
July 24. 


Bilateral quotas agreed upon in 1951 
for commodities not subject to liberal- 
ized import treatment under OEEC 
agreements remain unchanged during 
the term of extension, as do previous 
transfer arrangements. 


PHILIPPINES 


Machinery Import Ban Invoked 


Import into the Philippines of new 
equipment for expansion of soft-drink 
plants will not be approved by the Im- 
port Control Commissiomfor the present, 
according to a decision arrived at in 
early September and reported in the 
Manila press. Spare and replacement 
parts will continue to be licensed, how- 
ever, to maintain the industry’s current 
level of operations. 

The reason for the Commission’s stand 
is the adequacy of soft-drink production 
in the Philippines and the need for util- 
izing limited foreign exchange for pur- 
chases of essential materials. 


Other Import Bans Sought 


The banning of, imports of truck and 
automobile batteries, blankets, mosquito 
nets, tablecloths, small towels, and steel 
reinforcing bars of some sizes has been 
recommended to the Import Control 
Commission by the Department of Com- 
merce and Industry, the press also re- 
ported. A 25-percent reduction in im- 
ports of caustic soda is also advocated. 

The recommendation for total bans 
was based upon the Department’s find- 
ings that local supply and potential do- 
mestic production of the commodities 
would be sufficient to meet the coun- 
try’s requirements. 


RUMANIA 
Agreements With Switzerland 


Bilateral quota lists for trade be- 
tween Switzerland and Rumania, orig- 
inally established on August 3, 1951, 
have been continued for another year, 
until July 31, 1953, by a protocol signed 
in Bucharest on August 1. 

At the same time, notes were ex- 
changed making effective the Swiss- 
Rumanian indemnification agreement, 
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also negotiated in 1951, which regulates 
Swiss claims arising as a result of na- 


tionalization of Swiss-owned properties 
in Rumania. 


SWITZERLAND 


More Items Under Export Control 


Switzerland has designated additional 
commodities as essential to its national 
economy and has made their exporta- 
tion to all countries subject to export 
license. 


The list of goods and their tariff num- 
bers are as follows: 


Ex 518 and Ex 522, Rubber pressure tubes 
for drilling machines; 523, rubber transmis- 
sion belts; 633. asbestos. crude. also in 
flakes, mica, crude or in squares; Ex 660a, 
and Ex 660b, brick, and pipe. slabs, etc., 
fire- and acid-proof, of graphite or carbon; 
Ex 683/684, or optical pur- 
Sees: 694a, paourenne dry plates and 

Ims, not exposed; Ex 789b, barrels of sheet 
iron; Ex 802a, engraving dies (Drehstahlfor- 
men); Ex 869b, tantalum, unworked; Ex 874b, 
spinning screw plates, of tantalum (Spinn- 
duese); Ex 912, rubber rollers for soil com- 
pression, tractor traflers, self-loading road 
scrapers fitted for towing operations: Ex 
923/924a-1 and Ex 924b, ship propellers; 


d 


Ex 938, short-wave diathermy apparatus, an 
X-ray tubes for medical use; Ex 955, photo- 
electric cells, sound-recordin devices and 
parts; 998, tartar, crude; 1024, borate of 
sodium (borax). 


Agreements With U. K. Extended 


Trade and payments agreements con- 
cluded between Switzerland and the 
United Kingdom on February 12, 1951, 
and March 12, 1946, have been extended 
for 6 months until December 31, 1952. 

In preliminary negotiations Switzer- 
land sought without success to obtain 
bilateral quotas to supplement global 
import quotas established by the United 
Kingdom for commodities deliberalized 
with OEEC permission because of that 
country’s balance-of-payment _ difficul- 
ties. Full quotas for nonliberalized items 
established under the previous agree- 
ment, amounting to more than 30 mil- 
lion Swiss francs, were retained for the 
period of the extension. (1 Swiss franc 

Upon Switzerland’s insistence the pos- 
sibility of increasing its exports to the 
United Kingdom will again be explored 
if the foreign-exchange position of the 
latter country improves during the term 
of the present agreement. 


VENEZUELA 
Powdered Milk Control Amended 


Venezuela has changed, effective Au- 
gust 30, the ratio of purchases of local 
and imported powdered milk required 
for the privilege of importing powdered 
milk duty free from 1 unit of local 
powder for 12 units imported to 1 «unit 
of local powder for each 10 units im- 
ported. 

Licenses for duty exoneration for the 
import of powdered milk are issued by 
the Venezuelan Bureau of Commerce 
and Patents of the Ministry of Develop- 
ment.—Emb., Caracas, 
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Pakistan Simplifies 
Railway Bid Procedure 


The Ministry of Communications of 
the Government of Pakistan has in- 
formed the American Embassy at Ka- 
rachi that future tenders of the Pakis- 
tan Railways will include all PRS 
(Pakistan Railway Specifications) par- 
ticular and general specifications re- 
ferred to in the bidding documents to 
facilitate reference by the tenderers and 
manufacturers. Where practicable, the 
period for submission of tenders will be 
extended to 2 or 3 months. 

These steps are being taken following 
recommendations presented by the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, based on the 
experience of several American firms 
actively interested in participating in 
tenders advertised by the Pakistan Rail- 
ways. American firms have found it 
difficult to participate in these tenders 
mainly because of insufficient time for 
submission of bids and the absence of 
detailed specifications in the United 
States. 





Opportunity for U. S. 
Firms in Gold Coast 


American contractors and engi- 
neering firms interested in par- 
ticipating in engineering or con- 
struction projects in the Gold 
Coast may obtain information con- 
cerning contemplated work from 
the Crown Agents for the Colo- 
nies, 4 Millbank, London S.W.1, 
England. These projects include 
railway and harbor development, 
road improvement, and water sup- 
ply systems. 

It is understood that payment 
for work done on contract in the 
Gold Coast probably will have to 
be made in sterling. 











expressed satisfaction in the interest 
displayed by American suppliers. A 
number of orders already have been 


placed with U. S. firms, principally for 
the production of locomotives. 





CONTROLS ON INTERNATIONAL TRADE —Continued 


Japan Issues Dollar 


Exchange Allocations 


The Japanese Ministry of Interna- 
tional Trade and Industry has an- 
nounced, in import notices Nos. 24 
through 30, the allocation of foreign 
exchange for certain imports under its 
April-September 1952 foreign exchange 
budget. 

The closing date for import license 
applications is September 30 except for 
commodities listed in notice No. 25, 
which are imported on a long-term 
contract basis. 

The United States is indicated as one 
of the possible sources of supply of the 
following commodities, for which U. S. 
dollar exchange has been allocated: 





























Commodity Import limit 
per applicant 
Raw cotton linters $ 500,000 
Nylon waste . 3,000 
Raw sugar ....... 4,000,000 
Phosphate rock 400,000 
a cusucantiedocnies 20,000 
Copolymer of vinyl chloride and 
Vinylidene ChIOTIdE™ ...........ccccccccccccrsece 20,000 
Ferrophosphorouss | .........ccccececesereeeersarseeee » 20,000 
Chrome ore ................. 15,000 
Waste petroleum Of] 2.....ccccccccccccceccseesee 150,000 
Nickel ore!’ ........ 300,000 
i a a eC 150,000 
Cobalt ore’ .......... 200,000 
Magnesite or magnesia clinker" .......... 200,000 
Fluorspar and cryolite® .........cccccccccese 600,000 
Manganese ferrous O7e? .........cccccccccsesece 800,000 
Lead ore’ ........... 100,000 
Copper ore! 500,000 








1 Listed in notice No. 25, for which no clos- 
ing date for application is given. 


Western Germany 
To Import U. S. Fruit 


Sizable imports of dried fruit into the 
Federal Republic of Germany from the 
United States are now assured. 


Taking advantage of the favorable 


* prices quoted for U. S. dried fruit, the 


German Government set aside about 
$1,500,000 for such purchases. In ad- 
dition, that Government has given its 
approval to a $1,000,000 barter trans- 
action involving U. S. fresh and dried 
fruit.—Office of the U. S. High Com- 
missioner, Bonn. 





U. S.-Venezuelan Pact 
Effective October 11 


The supplementary trade agree- 
ment signed between the United 
States and Venezuela at Caracas 
on August 28 becomes effective 
on October 11, 1952, thirty days 
after issuance of a joint proclama- 
tion by the two Governments. 

A schedule of the products con- 
tained in the agreement may be 
obtained from the American Re- 
publics Division, Office of Inter- 
national Trade, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C., or from the Field offices of 
the Department. 

{For announcement of the sig- 
nature of the new agreement see 
FCW, September 8, 1952, p. 3.] 











Platinum Mine for 
Sale in South Africa 


A platinum mine owned by the South 
African firm, Platinum Proprietary Co, 
of Lydenburg, Ltd., is offered for sale 
to an American purchaser. A copy of a 
report on the mine may be consulted 
in the African Division, Foreign Min- 
erals Region, Bureau of Mines, U. §, 
Department of the Interior, Washington 
 DziC. 

Platinum Proprietary Co. of Lyden- 
burg, Ltd., is located at Standard Bank 
Chambers, Fourth Floor, 88 Commis- 
sioner Street (P. O. Box 1172), Jo- 
hannesburg, South Africa. 


New Zealand Plans To Buy 
Electric Overhead Crane 


Bids are invited until December 2, 
1952, by the New Zealand State Hydro- 
electric Department in Wellington, for 
the supply and delivery of one 45-ton 
electric overhead traveling crane. This 
procurement is for New Plymouth Sub- 
station and is identified as contract 
No. 215. 

A copy of specifications is obtain- 
able, on loan, from the Commercial In- 
telligence Division, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C., or 
from the New Zealand Government 
Trade Commissioner, 1346 Connecticut 
Ave., NW., Washington, D. C, 








Ceylon Buying Rope 


Bids are invited by the Government 
of Ceylon until October 7, 1952, for the 
supply and delivery of three-strand, 
standard quality manila and sisal rope, 
in various sizes. Specifications are ob- 
tainable, on loan, from the Commercial 
Intelligence Division, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C., or 
from the Embassy of Ceylon, 2148 Wyo- 
ming Ave., NW., Washington, D. C, 

Quotations should be sent to the 
Chairman, Tender Board, Ministry of 
Finance, P. O. Box 500, Colombo, Cey- 
lon. 





Yeast-Making Equipment 
Of Interest in Peru 


The Comite de Productores de Azucar, 
Lampa 665, Lima, Peru, urgently de- 
sires to communicate with manufactur- 
ers of equipment to produce yeast from 
cane molasses for use as animal fodder. 

The Comite, which represents all 
sugar producers in Peru, reportedly is 
studying the feasibility, from an econo- 
mical standpoint, of producing yeast for 
animal fodder as a means of obtaining 
balanced fodders for cattle and other 
domestic livestock. 

Interested manufacturers should 
write direct to the Comite, attention 
of the manager, Enrique Basombrio. 
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LICENSING 
OPPORTUNITIES 











In the United States 


Machinery: 


France — Gosre — Procedes ‘‘Regos” 
(owner of patents), Mesquer (Loire-In- 
ferieure), offers for production under 
license in the United States on a royalty 
basis patents, processes, and techniques 
covering an apparatus for the rapid 
treatment of timber to make it air- 
tight and watertight under 3 Ib. pres- 
sure for general carpentry, navy frame- 
works, and sash frames. Firm states 
apparatus is operated by a patented 
hand winch and set up on a vertical 
peg-top which provides sufficient pro- 
tection. 

France — Etablissements Lafourcade 
(manufacturer of continuous feed, mul- 
tiple document printing machines), 10 
Rue Saint Antoine, Paris 4eme, offers 
for manufacture and distribution under 
license in the United States continuous 
feed, multiple-document printing ma- 
chines. Firm states process consists of 
the establishment of continuous feed, 
multiple documents which are spot 
glued with a double hectographic paper, 
and can be used on IBM, Bull, and 
Samas Bowers tabulating machines, 
The plate of the print is a hectographic 
offset on the reverse side of the docu- 
ment, and when run through an alcohol 
duplicator can turn out as many as 35 
copies of the document which was run 
through the tabulating machines, com- 
pared with methods utilizing regular 
earbon paper which print a maximum of 
8 copies through a tabulating machine. 
Firm states application has been made 
for a U. S. patent. 


Metal Products: 


France—H. Loas (Mrs.), (owner of 
patent), 42 Rue Henri Barbusse, Clichy 
(Seine), offers for manufacture and dis- 
tribution under license in the United 
States processes and techniques cover- 
ing safety and sliding tube couplings for 
Metal pipes. Owner states couplings 
are easy to mount and unmount without 
using solder and do not require replace- 
ment pieces or modification in length or 
shape of the pipes. Application has been 
made for U, S. patent. 


Toys: 
France—Le Jouet Francais (manu- 


‘facturer of mechanical toys), 72 Rue 


des Archives, Paris 3eme, offers for 
production under license in the United 
States on a royalty basis processes and 
techniques covering toy-train rails and 
Mechanical motors (trade-mark “DIA- 
BOLIC”) for toy locomotives. Firm 
states motor incorporates brakes and 
two reversing switches working in both 
directions, and has an automatic 
treadle governing a series of move- 
Ments; a train using the “Diabolic” mo- 
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tor runs from 60 to 75 ft. Application 
has been made for U. S. patent. 


In Foreign Countries 


Chemical Products: 

Italy — Industria Chimica Ausiliari 
per Pelli—I.C.A.P. (manufacturer of 
chemical products), 11 Via Podgora, 
Milan, is interested in obtaining under 
U. S. license patents, processes, tech- 
niques, and services for the manufac- 
ture and distribution in Italy of suit- 
able chemical products for the leather 
and textile industries, 


Electrical Equipment: 


France — Appareils Electriques & 
Compteurs Garnier S. A. (manufac- 
turer of gas and electric meters), 82 bis, 
Chemin Feuillat, Lyons (Rhone), is in- 
terested in obtaining under U. S. li- 
cense patents, processes, and techniques 
for the manufacture in France of elec- 
trical and small mechanical apparatus. 
Firm states its staff includes 20 tech- 
nical engineers, and that the plant, 
which covers 12,000 square meters, is 
divided in the following sections: Watch- 
making, winding of thin wires, bakelite 
molding, nickel plating by galvano- 
plasty and,tin coating, cutting and 
shaping of plates and sheets, automatic 
cutting-off, drilling and tapping, elec- 
tric welding, tool workshop, and lab- 
oratories for electric measurements and 
controls, 


Leather Articles: 


Germany — Helmut Brueninghaus & 
Co. (manufacturer of bicycle, motor- 
cycle, and pillion saddles, and leather 
tool bags), Versmold/Westfalen, is in- 
terested in obtaining under UV. S. li- 
cense patents, processes, and techniques 
for the manufacture in Germany of 
leather articles for which its plant and 
equipment are suitable. 


Machinery: 


France—Societe des Emballages et 
des Bois Contreplaques (manufacturer 
of plywood crates and panels), 32 Rue 
le Peletier, Paris 9eme, is interested in 
obtaining under U. S. license patents, 
processes, techniques, machinery and 
equipment for the manufacture in 
France of plywood crates for raw pro- 
duce, plywood panels, wood-block hamp- 
ers, and wire-bound boxes. Firm states 
it has specialized in constructing stand- 
ardized parallel-piped crates, of which 
it makes 5,000 daily. Present equipment 
consists of wood-peeling machines, saws, 
driers, and clamping machines, allow- 
ing 400 cu.m. of rough timber to be 
treated daily, although present output 
is only 280 cu.m, 


Metal Products: 


France—Hoyaux Baudoux & Cie 
(manufacturer of metal articles), 70 
Rue Jean Pierre Timbaud, Paris, lleme, 
wishes to obtain under U, S. license pat- 
ents, processes, and techniques for the 
manufacture and distribution in France 
of mass-produced metallic articles of 
interest for the European market. Firm 
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states it has modern equipment for 
mass production work which includes 
the following: 10 presses of 15 to 130 
tons, 20 hand balances of 5 to 30 tons, 
6 electric spot welders, borers, and 
folders. 

Germany—Helmut Brueninghaus & 
Co. (manufacturer of bicycle, motor- 
cycle, and pillion saddles, and leather 
tool bags), Versmold/Westfalen, is in- 
terested in obtaining under U. S. license 
patents, processes, and techniques for 
the manufacture in Germany of springs. 
Firm states it has machinery for the 
processing of metal, which includes 
presses having a pressure up to 80 tons, 
lathes, and automatic machines for the 
manufacture of springs. Departments 
of the firm consist of tool, heat-treat- 
ing, electroplating, lacquering, electrical 
welding, and polishing, with two assem- 
bly lines and a steam power plant with 
an emergency line. 


Office Machines: 


Italy—Dupleco (manufacturer of of- 
fice machines), 30 Via Gian Battista 
Vico, Milan, is interested in obtaining 
under U. S. license patents, processes, 
and techniques for the manufacture of 
office machines embodying new features 
and simple in design. 





IMPORT 
OPPORTUNITIES 











Supplementary information, in 
the form of literature, catalogs, 
photographs, price lists, or sam- 
ples, is available in specific in- 
stances as indicated by symbol 
(*), from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Division, U. S. Department 
= ao Washington 25, 


Birds: 

Belgium—tTropica (importer, retailer, 
exporter, wholesaler), 77 Lange Leem- 
straat, Antwerp, offers to export direct 


- birds, such a special canaries and bud- 


gereegahs (Zeba Parakeet). 


Chemicals: 

Italy—S.I.P.C.A.M.—-Societa Italiana 
Prodotti Chimici e per L’Agricoltura 
Milano (manufacturer, exporter, im- 
porter), Via Vigna 6, Milan, offers to 
export direct or through agent 50 m.t. 
monthly of hexachlorocyclohexane or 
concentrated gamexane (14 percent to 
15 percent gamma isomer or more if 
required). Independent inspection avail- 
able in Italy at buyer’s expense, 


Clothing and Accessories: 

Germany —ELASTIK Gummi- und 
Bekleidungswerk Mueller & Co. K. G. 
(manufacturer, exporter, importer), 41 
Elbestrasse, Osnabrueck-Hafen, offers 
to export direct or through agent “Elas- 
tik” sport stockings and rain coats. 


Construction Equipment: 

Germany—HAGECO Hans Grim (ex- 
port agent), 3-5 Petristrasse, Bremen, 
offers to export direct or through agent 
building equipment, including cranes 
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and other machinery for the building 
trade, Leaflet available.* 


Cutlery: 
Germany—Bayerische Alpaccawaren- 
fabrik A. G. (manufacturer, exporter), 


36 Silcherstrasse, Neu-Ulm/Donau, Ba- 
varia, offers to export direct or through 
agent, spoons, forks, and knives made of 
German silver (alpacca) and stainless 
steel. Set of leaflets and price list avail- 
able.* 


Felt Products: 


France—Ets. Depaillat & Barcon 
(manufacturer, wholesaler), 6 Rue de 
la Paix, Lyon, offers to export direct or 
through agent regular or de luxe felt 
hats, bodies, and bands made of rabbit 
hair, 500 pieces daily, Correspondence 
in French preferred, 


Foodstuffs: 


Norway—Per H. Thommesen (broker, 
exporter), 150 Klaebuveien, Trondheim, 
offers to export direct 1,000 cartons 
monthly of first-quality fish products as 
follows: (1) Canned shrimps packed in 
3%-oz. tins, 100 tins per carton; (2) 
kipper snacks packed in 3%-oz. oblong 
tins, 100 tins per case; (3) sardines 
packed in club, two layers, in 4'1-oz. 
tins, 100 tins per carton; (4) smoke- 
dried whale meat packed in sardine oil 
in 4%-oz. tins, 100 tins per carton; and 
(5) “Lofot-Paste” packed in 4'-oz. 
round tins, 100 tins per carton. Firm 
will supply assorted samples on request. 
Price information available.* 


Furniture: 
England—Ernest Race, Ltd. (manu- 
facturer, exporter), 22 Union Road, 


Clapham, London, S.W. 4, offers to ex- 
port direct furniture of contemporary 
design for household use, indoor and 
outdoor, as well as for restaurants, ho- 
tels, and offices, including tables, cabi- 
nets, steel rod chairs, upright chairs, 
upholstered chairs, and various types 
of stools. Illustrated catalog with price 
list available.* 

France—“Plianfer” N. Maret (manu- 
facturer, exporter, 12 bis Rue du Doc- 
teur Dolard, Villeurbanne (Rhone), ‘of- 
fers to export direct good-quality camp- 
ing furniture made of enameled steel, 
such as tubular folding chairs, tables, 
and beds. Correspondence in French 
preferred. Leaflet (in French) avail- 
able.* 


Gas Masks: 


Germany —ELASTIK Gummi- und 
Bekleidungswerk Mueller & Co. K.G. 
(manufacturer, exporter, importer), 41 
Elbestrasse, Osnabrueck-Hafen, offers 
to export direct or through agent “Elas- 
tik” breath protection masks or gas 
masks. 


General Merchandise: 


England—Carmel Exporters & Im- 
porters, Ltd. (importer, exporter, buy- 
ing agent), 5 Philpot Lane, London, E.C, 
3, offers to act as buying agent for U. S. 
importers of general merchandise. 
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» of Dorchester, 


Hardware: 


Denmark—H. Fons Christensen A/S 
(wholesaler, retailer, export merchant), 
25 Platanvej, Copenhagen V., offers to 
export direct first-class hardware for 
industrial uses, particularly bolts, nuts, 
washers, rivets, cotter-pins, taper-pins, 
and cycle parts. 


Household Items: 


Germany—Adolf Zoeller (manufac- 
turer, exporter), 11 Kopernikusplatz, 
Nuernberg, Bavaria, offers to export di- 
rect all types of household electric irons, 
as well as travel irons and children’s 
irons. Leaflet and price list available.* 


Jewelry: 

Germany—Ernst Wagner, OHG, Uh- 
renfabrik (manufacturer, exporter), 42 
Lindenstrasse, Pforzheim/Baden, offers 
to export direct or through agent men’s 
and women’s medium- and good-quality 
wrist watches of rolled gold 20 micron 
cases, lever 15, and 17 jewels. 


Lumber: 

Australia—Pacific Overseas Corpora- 
tion, Ltd. (exporter, importer, whole- 
saler), 26 Bridge Street, Sydney, offers 
to export direct 100 board feet of sawn 
timber of ironbark, spotted gum, and 
Eucalyptus species; approved export 
standard by Australian Forestry Com- 
mission. 


France—George Berthelot (whole- 
saler, retailer, exporter), 62 Rue Belle- 
combe, Lyon, offers to export direct or 
through agent first- and second-quality 
sawn wood, including plywood and in- 
sulating panels. 


Mining Equipment: 

Germany—HAGECO Hans Grim (ex- 
port agent), 3-5 Petristrasse, Bremen, 
offers to export direct or through agent 
mining equipment for coal, lignite, and 
ore. Leaflet available.* 


Notions: 

England—J. H. Kerr (agent for joint 
owners of patent, Alderman & Costello 
Dorset), 406 Russell 
Court, Woburn Place, London, W.C. 1, 
offers for outright sale the patent rights 
to the ‘“Rosmic” automatic needle- 
threader (U. S. Patent No. 2518287). 
Alternately, firm would consider a di- 
censing arrangement. Description of de- 
vice available,* 

Nursery Stocks: 

Belgium—Bloemisterij Pierre Joly 
(exporter, horticulturist), 19 Rostyn- 
straat, Hyfte-Loochristi, offers to ex- 
port unlimited quantities of first-quality 
begonia and gloxinia bulbs of all va- 
rieties, ornamental flowers and plants, 


Oils: 

Australia—Pacific Overseas Corpora- 
tion, Ltd. (exporter, importer, whole- 
saler), 26 Bridge Street, Sydney, offers 
to export direct the following types of 
eucalyptus oil: B.P. 70 percent to 75 
percent cineol, phellandra 30 percent to 
35 percent cineol, dives 40 percent to 45 
percent piperitone. Packed in 44-gal. 
drums, new or reconditioned, sound and 


fit for shipment; net weight 400 Ib., tare 
60 to 65 lb.; cubic measurement 10’9”, 

Ceylon—Sedawatte Mills, Ltd. (manu- 
facturer, wholesaler, export merchant), 
150 St. Joseph’s Street, Colombo 14, of- 
fers to export direct any required 
amount of crude and refined deodorized 
coconut oil, Firm will supply samples 
on request, 


Optical Goods: 

Germany—Phillip M. Winter, Optische 
Fabrik (manufacturer, exporter), 18/22 
Salzstrasse, Fuerth, Bavaria, offers to 
export direct or through agent eye 
glasses, including sun glasses and safety 
spectacles, and spectacle frames. Leaf- 
lets and price list available.* 


Ornaments: 

Germany—Oberfraenkische Glas u, 
Spielzeug K.G., Fritz Rempel Co. (man- 
ufacturer, exporter), 7 Goethestrasse, 
Neustadt bei Coburg, Bavaria, offers to 
export direct glass Christmas-tree or- 
naments. Firm will fill orders from 
stocks or according to customer’s speci- 
fications. 


Plastic Products: 

Wales, North — Bernard Wardle 
(Everflex), Ltd. (manufacturer, ex- 
porter), Peblig Mill, Caernarvon, offers 
to export direct or through agent vari- 
ous qualities of poly-vinyl chloride 
coated fabrics for handbag and travel 
goods trades, vehicle upholstery, furni- 
ture trade, and protective clothing in- 
dustry. Firm will supply quality sample 
swatches on request, as well as cif, 
quotations from most suitable U.K, 
port, and will insure to port delivery, 


Power and Sintering Plants: 

Germany—HAGECO Hans Grim (exe 
port agent), 3-5 Petristrasse, Bremen, 
offers to export direct or through agent 
power plants ,including steam, hydro, 
gas, and Diesel; and sintering plants for 
washing coal, refining crude oil, and 
sintering and roasting ore. Leaflet avail- 
able.* 


Prefabricated Houses: 

Germany—HAGECO Hans Grim (exs 
port agent), 3-5 Petristrasse, Bremen, 
offers to export direct or through agent 
“Salzgitter-House,” one-story prefabri- 
cated houses. Firm states the units are 
prefabricated in such a way that the 
house can be assembled easily by un- 
skilled labor. The steel structure, canti- 
levered, guarantees sturdiness, making 
the houses especially suitable for earth- 
quake areas, Detailed description avail- 
able.* 


Seeds: 

Lebanon—El Arz Trading Co. (ex- 
porter, importer, wholesaler, commis- 
sion merchant), P.O, Box 975, Rue Foch, 
Beirut, offers to export direct or through 
agent 300 tons superior quality vetch 
seed, 1952 new crop, machine-cleaned 
with less than 3 percent foreign matter, 
95 percent germination guaranteed, and 
packed in new bags of 100 kgs. each. 
Firm will supply samples by airmail on 
request. If inspection before shipment 
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igs required, arrangements may be made 
between interested parties. 


Skins: 

Australia—Pacific Overseas Corpora- 
tion, Ltd. (exporter, importer, whole- 
saler) 26 Bridge Street, Sydney, offers 
to export direct or through agent vari- 
ous types of sheep, cattle, and rabbit 
skins. Inspection will be made at ex- 
porter’s expense. 


Smokers’ Articles: 


France—Combi & Cie (manufacturer, 
exporter), 14 Rue Bonneville, St.-Claude 
(Jura), offers to export direct all quali- 
ties of briar and plastic briarwood pipes 
and cigarette holders. 


France—Gros, Grenier, Ostorero & 
Cie (manufacturer, exporter), 26-28 
Rue du Faubourg Marcel, St-Claude 
(Jura), offers to export direct large 
quantities of good-quality briarwood 
pipes. 

France—Etablissements Moquin & 
Breuil (manufacturer, exporter), La- 
vans-les-St-Claude (Jura), offers to ex- 
port direct all qualities of pipes and 
cigarette holders. 

France—Ets. J. Monneret & Co. 
(manufacturer, exporter, wholesaler), 
Sous la Gare, Saint-Claude (Jura), of- 
fers to export direct a case of 3,000 
cigarette lighters, Correspondence in 
French preferred, 

Textiles: 

England—A.K.P. Wilson (sales agent, 
exporter), Finsbury Court, 103/117 
Finsbury Pavement, London, E.C. 2, 
Offers to export direct various kinds of 
woolen goods, including cashmeres and 
cotton yarns. 

France—Varenne et Roudet (manu- 
facturer, exporter, wholesaler), 16 Rue 
Romarin, Lyon, offers to export direct 
or through agent lame cloth (rayon 
and metal) for shoes and evening bags; 
material from 230 to 300 gr. per m.,, 
width 90 cm. Sample available.* 

Germany—ELASTIK Gummi- und 
Bekleidungswerk Mueller & Co., K.G. 
(manufacturer, exporter, importer), 41 
Elbestrasse, Osnabrueck-Hafen, offers 
to export direct or through agent “Elas- 
tik” artificial leather cloth for protec- 
tive clothing. 


Tiles: 
Denmark—MALVA (importer, ex- 
porter), 38, Gammel Strand, Copen- 


hagen K., offers to export direct hand- 
decorated tiles for wall decoration and 
table-tops. The tiles reportedly are 
made by a leading Danish manufac- 
turer and painted by skilled artists. 





EXPORT 
OPPORTUNITIES 


Automotive Equipment: 

Germany—Reifen-Plate (importer, re- 
tailer, wholesaler, manufacturer), 71 
Groepelinger Deich, Bremen, wishes to 
purchase direct or obtain agency for 
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new and used tires for trucks, passenger 
cars, and industrial vehicles, 


Metal Products: 


Germany—F. W. Hempl & Co. Erze 
und Metalle (importer, wholesaler, ex- 
porter), 37/38 Bahnhofstrasse, Bremen, 
wishes to purchase metals, metal scrap, 
and residues. 


Ores: 

Germany—F. W. Hempel & Co. Erze 
und Metalle (importer, wholesaler, ex- 
porter), 37/38. Bahnhofstrasse, Bremen, 
wishes to purchase nonferrous ores. 


Patterns: 

Mexico—Elias B. Andonie (potential 
manufacturer of men’s dress trousers), 
Prado 115, Colonia del Prado, Monter- 
rey, wishes to purchase patterns suit- 
able for the manufacture of men’s dress 
trousers, as he plans to establish a fac- 
tory in the near future. 

(Mr. Andonie is a member of the 
firm Winnie, S.A., Monterrey, on which 
a World Trade Directory Report is 
available.) 


Rags: 

Italy—Enzo Zipoli (importing distrib- 
utor), 22 via Silvio Pellico, Prato (Flor- 
ence), wishes to purchase all kinds of 
rags for textile and paper industries. 


Sanitary Installations: 

Netherlands—Ingenieursbureau “Ek- 
steen” (manufacturer, importing distrib- 
utor), 244z Soestdijkseweg, Bilthoven, 
wishes to purchase mobile emergency 
bathing installations for civil defense 
use (for instance, after bombardments 
or other catastrophies). Firm’ states 
that it has an inquiry from local au- 
thorities for these installations. In view 
of the limitations which may be put 
on importation owing to the dollar 
shortage prevailing in the Netherlands, 
the inquirer would also be interested 
in a proposition involving the manu- 
facture of this equipment in the Neth- 
erlands on a royalty basis, which for 
the Netherlands Government would in- 
volve a much smaller outlay of dollars 
than straight imports, and may there- 
fore be looked upon more favorably. 

Textiles: 

Mexico—Elias B. Andonie (potential 
manufacturer of men’s dress trousers), 
Prado 115, Colonia del Prado, Monter- 
rey, wishes to purchase fabrics for the 
manufacture of men’s dress trousers, as 
he plans to establish a factory in the 
near future. 

(Mr, Andonie is a member of the 
firm Winnie, S.A., Monterrey, on which 
a World Trade Directory Report is 
available.) 





AGENCY 
OPPORTUNITIES 











Automotive Equipment: 
Mexico—Dario Pastrana D. (commis- 
sion merchant), Zaragoza Sur 805, Des- 
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pacho 201, Monterrey, wishes to obtain 
agency on a commission basis in north- 
ern Mexico for industrial trucks. 


Bags: 


Union of South Africa—International 
Products (Pty.), Ltd. (importer, ex- 
porter, manufacturer’s representative), 
501/4 Alris Buildings, 3 Rissik Street, 
(P. O. Box 5836), Johannesburg, wishes 
to obtain agency for jute bags. 


Chemicals: 


Mexico—Dario Pastrana D. (commis- 
sion merchant), Zaragoza Sur 805, Des- 
pacho 201, Monterrey, wishes to obtain 
agency on a commission basis in north- 
ern Mexico for chemical products. 


Mexico—Fernando Von Rossum (com- 
mission merchant), Edificio I. Garza, 
Despacho 510, (Apartado Postal 329), 
Monterrey, wishes to obtain agency for 
chemicals. 


Clothing and Accessories: 


Canada—L. B. Greisman (manufac- 
turer’s agent), Office M-26, Mount 
Royal Hotel, Montreal, P.Q., wishes to 
obtain agency for ladies,’ men’s, and 
children’s high-quality hosiery, under- 
wear, or associated apparel accessories. 


Feedstuffs and Foodstuffs: 


Germany—Emil Wellhausen & Co. 
m.b.H. (forwarding agent, sworn ex- 
pert for inspection, and controller of 
shipments), Eichenbergerstr. 53, Bre- 
men, wishes to obtain agency for oil 
cake and meal, feeds, grains, flour, dried 
fruits, and sugar. 


Games: 

Union of South Africa—S.A. Litho 
Publications, Ltd. (indent agent and 
manufacturer of children’s books, greet- 
ing cards), Old Mill Road, N’dabeni, 
Capetown, wishes to obtain agency for 
jig-saw puzzles and other educational 
games. 


Gas Masks: 

Germany—ELASTIK Gummi- und 
Bekleidungswerk Mueller & Co., KG. 
(importer, exporter, manufacturer), 41 
Elbestrasse, Osnabrueck-Hafen, wishes 
to obtain agency for breath-protection 


masks or gas masks (Atemschutz- 
masken). 
Gears and Bearings: 


Switzerland—G.A. Flaigg (manufac- 
turer’s agent), 22 Aeschengraben, (P.O. 
Box 614), Basel 2, wishes to obtain 
agency for nylon ball bearings, gears 
and parts for meters, instruments, and 
appliances. 


Machinery: 

Mexico—Dario Pastrana D. (commis- 
sion merchant), Zaragoza Sur 805, Des- 
pacho 201, Monterrey, wishes to obtain 
agency on a commission basis in north- 
ern Mexico for industrial machinery. 

Union of South Africa—Osborn Bird 
(Pty.), Ltd. (importer, retailer, ex- 
porter, manufacturer), 414 Service 
House, 63 Anderson Street, Johannes- 
burg, wishes to obtain agency for ma- 
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chinery for citrus packing and cotton 
ginning. 

Oils and Fats: 

Germany—Emil Wellhausen & Co. 
m.b.H. (forwarding agent, sworn expert 
for inspection, and controller of ship- 
ments), Eichenbergerstr. 53, Bremen, 
wishes to obtain agency for oils and 
fats. 


Plastics: 

Mexico—Fernando Von Rossum (com- 
mission merchant), Edificio I. Garza, 
Despacho 510, (Apartado Postal 329), 
Monterrey, wishes to obtain agency for 
plastics and related lines. 


Raw Materials: 

Meéxico—Dario Pastrana D. (commis- 
sion merchant), Zaragoza Sur 805, Des- 
pacho 201, Monterrey, wishes to obtain 
agency on a commission basis in north- 
ern Mexico for raw materials. 


Recording Equipment: 

Union of South Africa—Educational 
Distributors (Pty), Ltd. (importer, re- 
tailer, exporter, wholesaler, manufac- 
turer), Elsador House, Kerk & Polly 
Streets, (P.O. Box 4410), Johannesburg, 
wishes to obtain agency for magnetic 
tape recorder heads and decks for as- 
sembling purposes. 


Refractory Materials: 

Mexico—Dario Pastrana D. (commis- 
sion merchant), Zaragoza Sur 805, Des- 
pacho 201, Monterrey, wishes to obtain 
agency on a commission basis in north- 
ern Mexico for refractory bricks. 


Seeds: 

Germany — Emil Wellhausen & Co. 
m.b.H. (forwarding agent, sworn expert 
for inspection, and controller of ship- 
ments), Eichenbergerstr. 53, Bremen, 
wishes to obtain agency for oil seeds. 


Services: 

Netherlands—H.A. Tillema (operates 
a financial advisory service), 25 Loman- 
straat, Amsterdam, is in a position to 
offer specialized advice and assistance 
to U. S. businessmen.-eonsidering estab- 
lishing West European branches or sub- 
sidiaries. 





FOREIGN 
VISITORS 











Ecuador—Jacinto Alvear’ Carrera, 
representing Salve Export Import S.A. 
(exporter), Malecon 305-306, Casilla 
4015, Guayaquil, wishes to contact U. S. 
merchants interested in importing 
bananas, cacao, and coffee from Ecua- 
dor. Scheduled to arrive September 1, 
via New York City, for a visit of 2 
months. U. S. address: New Yorker 
Hotel, Eighth Avenue and Forty-third 
Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York. 


England—J. H. Lewis, representing 
The Walter Group of Companies, Ful- 
ham, London, S.W. 6, is interested in 
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granting licenses to U. S. manufactur- 
ers for the production of surgical in- 
struments, electrical household appli- 
ances, and machine-wound electric coils 
for transformers and relays. Scheduled 
to arrive October 6, via New York, for 
a visit of 4 weeks. U. S. address: c/o 
Mr. J. F. O’Brien, Broadacres Farm, 
Cokesbury Road, Lebanon, N. J. Itin- 
erary: New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
and Washington. 

World Trade Directory Reports on 
Walter Instruments, Ltd., and associ- 
ated companies being prepared. 

Germany—aAlfons Hesse, representing 
Maschinenfabrik Lorenz A.G., Ettlin- 
gen/Baden, is interested in studying the 
present status of the tool machinery 
industry and analyzing market possi- 
bilities for the purpose of developing 
future sales. Scheduled to arrive Oc- 
tober 10, via New York, for a visit of 
4 weeks. U. S. address: c/o The Carlton 
Machine Tool Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. Itin- 
erary: New York, Cincinnati, Detroit, 
and Chicago. 

World Trade Directory Report being 
prepared. 

India—Harnan V. Motwane, repre- 
senting Eastern Electric and Engineer- 
ing Co. (importer, retailer, manufac- 
turer); Chicago Telephone and Radio 
Co. (importer, retailer, wholesaler, 
manufacturer); Motwane Radio Man- 
ufacturing Co. (importer, retailer, 
wholesaler, manufacturer); and Mot- 
wane, Ltd., all located at 127-129 Ma- 
hatma Gandhi Road, Bombay. Mr. Mot- 
wane is interested in contacting manu- 
facturers of electrical, telephone, radio, 
electronic, and motion-picture produc- 
tion and projection equipment, and ob- 
taining technical information. Sched- 
uled to arrive during October or No- 
vember, via New York, for a visit of 
3 months. U. S. address: c/o American 
Express Co., Inc., 649 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 

World Trade Directory Report on 
Motwane, Ltd., being prepared. 

Lebanon—Georges Zahar (importer, 
retailer, wholesaler, manufacturer), 42 
Souk Tawile, Beirut, is interested in 
ladies’ underwear and foundation gar- 
ments and children’s dresses and under- 
wear. Scheduled to arrive during Oc- 
tober, via New York, for a visit of 2 
months. U. S. address: c/o Warner 
Bros. Co., Inc., 200 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York 
City, Washington, and Chicago. 

Panama — T. H.: Darlington, repre- 
senting Canal Agencies (importer, 
wholesaler, commission merchant, sales 
agent), Apartado 64, Panama, is in a 
position to undertake in Panama for 
a selected number of noncompeting U. S. 
manufacturers and exporters the serv- 
ice of reporting on business possibili- 
ties, recommendation of suitable agents, 
and inspection of existing agencies, with 
a view to stimulating interest and de- 
veloping business. Mr. Darlington is 
now in the United States until Novem- 


ber 1. U. S. Address: Tudor Hotel, 304 
Forty-second Street, New York, N. Y. 

Union of South Africa—H. Brink, rep- 
resenting H. Brink (Pty.), Ltd. (sales 
agent), Hollandia House, 127 President 
Street, (P.O. Box 8149), Johannesburg, 
is interested in contacting U. S. manu- 
facturers of textile and piece goods, 
as well as conferring with firms wish- 
ing to import South African base min- 
erals, chemicals, and general merchan- 
dise. Scheduled to arrive September 
24, via New York, for a visit of 2 
months. U. S. address: c/o Karl J. 
Gause, 175 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: Philadelphia, Washing- 
ton, San Francisco, Los Angeles, and 
Chicago. 

Union of South Africa—Lawrence E. 
Salt, representing Godfrey W. Volkwyn 
(Pty.), Ltd. (sales agent), 1-6 Burling- 
ton House, Rissik Street, (P.O. Box 
6236), Johannesburg, is interested in 
automotive supply parts, hardware, and 
engineering trade supplies. Scheduled to 
arrive during October, via New York, 
for a visit of 2% months. U. S. ad- 
dress: c/o E. W. Lenz, 280 Broadway, 
New York 7, N. Y. Itinerary: New York 
City, Washington, and Chicago. 





TRADE LISTS 
AVAILABLE 











The Commercial Intelligence Division 
has recently published the following 
trade lists of which mimeographed cop- 
ies may be obtained by firms domiciled 
in the United States from this Division 
and from Department of Commerce 
Field Offices. The price is $1 a list for 
each country. 

Alcoholic Beverage Manufacturers— 
Union of South Africa. 

Automotive Vehicle and Equipment 
Importers and Dealers—Portugal. 

Boat and Ship Builders, Repairers, 
and Chandlers—Costa Rica. 

Business Firms—British East Africa. 

Chemical Importers and Dealers— 
India. 

Chemical Importers and Dealers — 
Mozambique. 

Chemical, Synthetic Organic, Manu- 
facturers—United Kingdom. 

Coal, Coke, and Fuel Importers and 
Dealers—Jamaica. 

Commercial Fishing Companies and 
Fish Exporters—Union of South Africa, 

Dental Supply Houses—Peru. 

Dental Supply Houses—United King- 
dom. 

Dry Goods and Clothing Importers 
and Dealers—Indonesia. 

Essential Oil Producers and Export- 
ers—France. 

Hardware Importers and Dealers— 
Syria. 

Instrument, Professional and Scien- 
tific, Importers and Dealers—Mexico. 

Lumber Importers, Agents, and Ex- 
porters—Mozambique. 
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Point IV Conditions the Investment 
Climate in Asia and Africa 


Frank S. Wilson 


Far Eastern Division 
Office of International Trade 


The Point IV program of technical 
assistance was conceived in 1949 as a 
“bold new program” for the industrial 
progress and improvement of under- 
developed areas of the world. The idea 
attracted the attention of half the world 
and inspired hope abroad for a new and 
energetic American attack. on long- 
standing economic problems and a fresh 
endeavor to improve perilously low 
standards of living. 


Almost automatically, however, it was 
assumed by some that here was a pro- 
gram of aid by the American Govern- 
ment completely unrelated to the pri- 
vate foreign activities of American 
businessmen. The possibility of Ameri- 
can business, for business reasons, being 
the primary and essential long-term in- 
strument of development was - hardly 
considered abroad. But, as a matter of 
fact, a central element of the Point IV 
idea is the need for cooperation of pri- 
vate enterprise in establishing new proj- 
ects by direct dealings with foreign 
businessmen and governments, 


Private Enterprise 

Every businessman with an eye on 
the long and checkered history of Amer- 
iean foreign investments knows that 
sound investment is not philanthropy. 
Neither, in basic intent, is Point IV 
philanthropy. At the core of the Point 
IV idea is the need for an intensive 
effort by the United States and foreign 
governments, in cooperation with pri- 
vate business, to construct and establish 
a climate for foreign investment in un- 
derdeveloped countries which will be 
favorable to the long-term growth of 
private investment and business in those 
countries. An important aim of the 
Point IV program is for limited gov- 
ernment aid to bring about an expand- 
ing horizon of business and investment 
activity to the mutual benefit of the 
countries aided and the investors of the 
United States. It is a striking fact that 
the role which private business could 
play in the development of such areas 
has been largely unappreciated around 
the world. 

The cooperation of private enterprise 
in the Point IV program was central to 
the ideas of both the President and the 
Congress from the outset. The Presi- 
dent, in his inaugural message to the 
Congress on January 20, 1949, called 
for technical assistance supplemented by 
private investments with “guarantees 
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to the investor” balanced by guarantees 
in the interest of people of the area; 
that is, protection for the investor and 
protection for the rights of the local 
people, The President’s message of June 


24, 1949, to the Congress divided the 
assistance proposed into two categories: 
(1) Technical, scientific and managerial 
knowledge; (2) production goods and 
the the creation of productive enter- 
prises. 


Four Freedoms of Investment 


In 1950, in the Act for International 
Development which established the 
Point IV program, the emphasis was 
again placed on private enterprise, when 
Congress declared the following condi- 
tions to be essential to investment: 

(1) Confidence on the part of in- 
vestors, through intergovernmental 
agreements or otherwise, that they 
will not be deprived of their property 
without prompt adequate and effec- 
tive compensation. 

(2) Reasonable opportunity to remit 
their earnings and withdraw their 
capital, 

(3) Reasonable freedom to manage, 
operate, and control their enterprises. 


(4) Security in the protection of 
their persons and property, including 
industrial and intellectual property, 
and nondiscriminatory treatment in 
taxation and in the conduct of their 
business affairs. 





The United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce is glad to 
make its services available— 
through Point IV and allied 
programs —to help govern- 
ments of underdeveloped 
countries to help themselves 
in expanding their economies. 
The Department believes it is 
in the interest of the United 
States, from the standpoint 


both of peace and prosperity, 
to offer these services. 


CHARLES SAWYER 
Secretary of Commerce 











The Congress also stressed the im- 
portance of providing for mutual advan- 
tages to both the investors and to the 
countries receiving assistance and in- 
vestment. It called for due respect for 
the legitimate interests of the countries 
to which assistance was to be given and 
investment made, as well as for the 
rights of the countries providing such 
assistance. 


In the Mutual Security Act of 1951, 
the Congress declared a policy for ad- 
ministration of that Act intended “to 
eliminate the barriers to, and provide 
the incentives for a steadily increased 
participation of free private enterprise 
in developing the resources of foreign 
countries . . .” Currently, under the 
Mutual Security Act of 1952, a broader 
and more explicit charge has been laid 
upon the government agencies concerned 
with the administration of Point IV. 


The U. S. Department of Commerce 
is charged with making “a thorough 
study of the legal and other impedi- 
ments, foreign and local, to private in- 
vestment abroad, and the methods and 
means whereby those impediments can 
be removed or decreased. .. .” The De- 
partment of State is asked to “accel- 
erate a program of negotiating treaties 
of commerce and trade . . . which shall 
include provisions to encourage and 
facilitate the flow of private investment 
to countries participating. . . .” The 
Technical Cooperation Administration is 
requested to “encourage and facilitate 
a greater participation by private indus- 
trial groups or agencies in private con- 
tracts” and, with the Department of 
Commerce and Mutual Security Agency, 
to “find and draw the attention of .pri- 
vate enterprise to opportunities for in- 
vestment and development in_ under- 
developed areas.” 


First Phase of Action 


In Asia and Africa, Point IV agree. 
ments are at present in effect in 16 
countries. The countries participating 
lie within an area which includes Indo- 
nesia and Burma in Southeastern Asia, 
Lebanon, Lybia and Ethiopia to the 
West, and Liberia on the far west coast 
of Africa. India, with its population of 
357,000,000, and Pakistan, divided into 
the two regions of East and West Pakis- 
tan, are pivotal in the Point IV program 
in Southern Asia. Iran, Israel, and most 
of the Arab States, including Egypt, are 
included in the area of the Middle East. 

In this area of the Asiatic and African 
Point IV countries, the work of the 
Point IV program is supplemented by 
that of certain agencies of the United 
Nations, such as the World Health Or- 
ganization in the field of public health, 
end the Food and Agricultural Organi- 














zation, whose activities include technical 
counsel on problems of increasing food 
production. Moreover, in the area of 
South Asia, the technical assistance 
work of the Point IV program is carried 
on concurrently with the werk of the 
€olombo Plan which provides assistance 
from countries of the British Common- 
wealth. 


This 6-year program of economic de- 
velopment for countries in South and 
Southeast Asia had its inception at a 
conference of Commonwealth foreign 
ministers in Colombo in January 1950. 
It is a program of self-help, supplement- 
ed by outside technical and financial 
assistance, at present affecting India, 
Pakistan and Nepal among the Point IV 
countries in Asia. Also operating in cer- 
tain of the Point IV countries are pri- 
vate agencies which are concerned with 
particular aspects of technical or other 
assistance, such as the Ford Founda- 
tion. Some countries, on their own initi- 
ative, have also made notable contribu- 
tions of technical assistance to neigh- 
boring States. 


Upon the commencement of Point IV 
activities in 1950, the primary emphasis 
of the program was on agriculture, 
health and education. More than 75 per- 
cent of the funds allotted to the pro- 
gram by the United States have been 
allocated to these basic fields. Admin- 
istered for the United States by the 
Technical Cooperation Administration 
of the Department of State, Point IV 
agreements are made only at the request 
of the foreign governments which them- 
selves undertake to contribute funds in 
jocal currencies for technical assistance 
equal to or greater than those provided 
by the United States. In its efforts to 
furnish technical assistance to Point IV 
countries, the Technical ‘Cooperation 
Administration has been supported by 
other departments and agencies of the 
United States Government. 


Initial concentration on measures to 
increase food-grain production in many 
areas was necessitated by serious food 
shortages affecting certain of the Point 
IV countries. Attention, for example, 
was. focused on India in 1951 when it 
became necessary for that country to 
negotiate a food loan agreement with 
the United States. Serious local food 
shortages have resulted in heavy expen- 
ditures. of foreign exchange for food 
grains, with resultant lessened ability to 
pursue desired programs of industrial 
expansion. In consequence, technicians 
in numerous agricultural specialties 
have been sent out under the Point IV 
program and have rendered notable as- 
sistance in increasing the production of 
primary food grains. This program of 
agricultural assistance is proving in- 
creasingly successful and may be expect- 
ed to reduce substantially the drain on 
foreign exchange of the importation of 
foodstuffs in key areas. While the impor- 
tance of agricultural assistance has at 
the outset been necessarily paramount, 
it may be expected that the individual 
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countries cooperating in the Point IV 
program in Asia will increasingly be 
able to assume responsibility for this 
work themselves. 


Industrial Assistance 


Action on the side of technical as- 
sistance to industry has commenced 
more slowly. In many countries field 
organization of the Point IV program 
provides for a Chief of Industry and 
Transportation, under a country direc- 
tor who heads the United States Point 
IV mission in each country. Under the 
direction of the chief of Industry and 
Transportation are technical advisors in 
specified industries whose services have 
been requested by the participating gov- 
ernments. Positions have been estab- 
lished for specialists in diverse fields, 
including canning, textile carding and 
spinning, telecommunications, power and 
utilities, and soaps and fats. Advisors 
are scheduled for broad areas of re- 
sponsibility in export and import devel- 
opment and highway transportation. 
Counsel is being made available in cer- 
tain fields which cut across industry 
lines or are applicable to several in- 
dustries, such as industrial engineering 
and machine-shop operation and main- 
tenance. 


Some Point IV industrial technicians 
have been loaned to the Point IV staff 
by cooperating agencies of the United 
States Government. Others have been 
employed from private industry for spe- 
cific Point IV assignments. Still others 
have ‘been sent abroad by private busi- 
ness under contract with the United 
States and the foreign participating gov- 
ernment, 


*. Typical of such assistance is the 4s- 
signment of the Chief Industrial Engi- 
neer of the Office of International Trade 
to work with the Government of Ethio- 
pia in revising plans for industrialization 
of that country. In Pakistan, an engi- 
neer has been assigned by a private 
organization under contract to the 
United States Government to study the 
means of increasing railway traffic ca- 
pacity by improving the railway signal 
system. 

There is ample evidence that counsel 
by Point IV technicians, when offered 
with understanding, is being eagerly re- 
ceived. The training given by Point IV 
engineers is being absorbed and is taking 
effect. In one foundry department of 
an Indian manufacturing plant which 
was already doing a creditable job of 
production, a Point IV technician spent 
3 weeks in careful demonstration of 
foundry techniques. He worked with his 
own hands, demonstrating sand molding 
techniques, preparing the flasks, and 
explaining his methods step by step to 
foremen and workmen, Within 30 days 
after he left, productivity had increased 
by 34 percent over the old rate and 
was still going up. 

It is significant that both new enter- 
prises under formation and older opera- 
tions being expanded are generally re- 


ceptive to foreign technical suggestions, 
There is abundant evidence of assimila- 
tion of the new methods as rapidly as 
they can be demonstrated. In a new 
venture being established in part with 
foreign capital, the local principals are 
indeed almost certain to insist that their 
U. S. associates in the enterprise make 
provision for adequate training pro- 
grams at both working and supervisory 
levels. Such agreements for technical 
training in the establishment of an en- 
terprise which is partly or wholly for- 
eign owned tend to be viewed with 
favor by the local governments con- 
cerned. 


New Investment Horizons 


In the field of investment in Point 
IV countries, it is evident that the scope 
of essential information needed by the 
businessman in the United States who 
may be interested in foreign investment 
is far broader than that available from 
any of the specialized Point IV indus- 
trial technicians. For this reason con- 
sideration has been given to appoint- 
ment of investment counselors in key 
countries of major investment poten- 
tial. This area of service is concerned 
with analysis and evaluation of specific 
investment opportunities, including new 
industries and expansion of existing en- 
terprises, appraisal of the investment 
climate, and interpretation of the ap- 
plicable regulations in the countries un- 
der consideration. It requires informa- 
tion on such questions as the interest 
of local businessmen, accessibility of 
local capital, and availability of local 
banking and credit facilities. It neces- 
sitates the preparation of thoroughly 
documented reports on individual in- 
vestment opportunities for the informa- 
tion of the interested investor in the 
United States. 


Role of Department of Commerce 

The Department of Commerce, as a 
part of its responsibility under the 
Point IV program, has under prepara- 
tion extensive studies of the investment 
climate in the two most populous Point 
IV countries in Asia—India and Pakis- 
tan, Studies are also in preparation for 
other countries in Asia and Africa out- 
side the Point IV area. Supplementing 
extensive staff research, the Office of 
International Trade has sent a specialist 
in South Asian affairs to these coun- 
tries for intensive field investigation of 
regulations and business conditions af- 
fecting the investment climate. These 
studies, when completed and published, 
will cover the characteristics and prac- 
tices of business in the countries and 
laws and regulations affecting foreign 
investment. They will also be concerned 
with all forms of taxation affecting the 
foreign firm, and with tariffs, trade, 
and exchange controls. 

As a part of a world-wide program 
not limited to Point IV countries, the 
Department of Commerce, as earlier 
mentioned, is charged under the Mutual 

(Continued on Page 26) 
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U.S. Taxation of Income From Abroad 


Nathan N. Gordon 


Member of Tax Advisory Staff of the Secretary 
U. S. Treasury Department 


Widespread United States interest in international trade and inter- 
national investment, to promote both national security and economic 
well-being, is reflected in the preferential treatment which the Federal 
income tax accords to income derived from foreign sources. To a very 
considerable extent the tax system has been specifically altered either 
to encourage foreign trade and investment or to meet special problems 
associated with such business activity. 


Thus, under some circumstances, in- 
come derived from foreign sources is 
entirely exempt from Federal income 
tax. In other cases, income derived 
abroad is partially exempt from tax, and 
in still others, there may be an indef- 
inite postponement of tax. These pre- 
ferential tax provisions are expected to 
gain increasing recognition in the plans 


of business enterprises with the re- 
sources to participate in foreign trade 
and investment, 


Exemption of Compensation 
For Personal Services 


One of the difficulties frequently cited 
as thwarting the efforts of businessmen 
to establish and operate an enterprise 
abroad is the absence of an adequate 
pool of qualified personnel. Although 
the foreign supply of technically trained 
and skilled individuals is growing, U. S. 
businessmen ordinarily look to VU. S. 
personnel, at least in the initial stages, 
to operate a foreign enterprise. But 
American technicans, it has been 
argued, have been reluctant to go 
abroad at very large increases in salary, 
with the result that potential investors 
have been handicapped in pursuing for- 
eign business opportunities. 

In connection with this recruitment 
problem it was therefore recommended 
as a part of the Point-IV Private Invest- 
ment Program that there be a liberali- 
zation of the provisions granting tax 
exemption to wages, salaries, and other 
compensation for personal services re- 
ceived by U. S. citizens who establish 
“bona fide” foreign residence. Congress 
effected this change in the Revenue 
Act of 1951. 


At the same time another provision, 
commonly referred to as the 18-month 
rule, was enacted granting exemption 
on compensation, for personal services 
rendered abroad, to individuals who are 
outside the United States for approxi- 
mately 17 out of 18 consecutive months. 
The 1-month period, during which a 
person might return to the United 
States, was to enable individuals who 
accept foreign employment to return 
home for vacations, business consulta- 
tions, family illness, or other emergen- 
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cies without becoming disqualified for 
the exemption. 


Postponement of Tax on Profits 
Legislation which would permit re- 
investment of the profits of a new 
enterprise without payment of U. S. 
tax on such profits isyfrequently men- 
tioned by business as a desirable in- 
vestment incentive. However, investors 
in oversea enterprises can arrange 
their affairs to produce this result 
without any new legislation by organ- 
izing their operations abroad as a for- 
eign corporation instead of as a branch 


of a domestic corporation. The foreign 


earnings of such a corporation are not 
taxed until such time as they represent 
dividends declared to the U. S. parent 
corporation or shareholder, This per- 
mits the full amount of profits to be 
plowed back in the business as rapidly 
as the investor desires. Even if the 





American business ventures 
abroad are eligible for special 
tax treatment by the U. S. 
Government. Here are some 
of the points discussed in this 
article: 


Exemption on earned in- 
come. 


Postponement of tax on 
profits. 


Credit or deduction against 
U. S. tax for taxes paid to for- 
eign governments. 


Lower taxes for Western 
Hemisphere trade .corpora- 
tions. 


Exemptions for income 
earned in the U. S. posses- 
sions. 


Exemption available to 


China Trade Act corporations. 
Excess-profits-tax exemp- 
tion. 











profits are taxed in the foreign coun- 
tries, business growth can take place 
abroad at a more rapid pace than in the 
United States, since profits available for 
reinvestment are not currently reduced 


by the generally higher Federal income 
tax, 


A firm which does business abroad 
through a branch establishment instead 
of through a foreign corporation is re- 
quired to report its income for tax pur- 
poses currently. This tax provision 
would seem to intensify such risks of 
foreign investment as exchange controls, 
inconvertibility of earnings, and blocked 
accounts. A firm may not only be pre- 
vented from converting foreign profits 
into dollars, but it may also have to 
use U. S. dollar earnings to pay the 
U. S. tax on such foreign profits. To 
eliminate this problem, the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue has ruled that where 
income earned abroad is not convertible 
into dollars, such income need not be 
reported currently for income tax pur- 
poses. It may be accumulated in the 
business and used in the same way as 
ordinary taxable income. Only after 
convertibility is reestablished need it 
be reported for income tax purposes. 


Credit for Foreign Taxes 


When an enterprise computes its net 
income subject to Federal tax, it is per- 
mitted certain deductions from gross 
income. These include taxes paid to 
other governmental units, including in- 
come taxes paid to State and local gov- 
ernments or to foreign governments. The 
effect of this provision, at the present 
corporate normal and surtax rates of 
30 and 22 percent, respectively, is to 
lower the tax liability of a corporation, 
subject to both of these taxes, 52 cents 
for each dollar deducted. 


However when income, war profits, or 
excess profits taxes are paid to a for- 
eign government, a business firm is giv- 
en an option of taking a “foreign tax 
credit” rather than a deduction, If the 
credit is chosen it operates to reduce 
U. S. tax liability on a dollar-for-dollar 
basis, and is generally far more advan- 
tageo » the taxpayer than a deduc- 
tion . gross income. In effect, the 
income taxes levied by a foreign govern- 
ment are treated as if imposed by the 
U. S. Government itself. 


The foreign tax credit is subject, how- 
ever, to two limitations which are com- 
monly referred to as the “per country” 
and the “over-all” limitations. The “over- 
all” limitation provides that the total 
amount of foreign taxes credited shall 
not exceed that proportion of a tax- 
payer’s U. S. liability which his foreign 
income bears to his income from all 
sources. The “per country” limitation 
imposes a similar restriction with re- 
spect to each foreign country individu- 
ally. 

The foreign tax credit provision ap- 
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plies not only to U. S. firms operating 
through foreign branches paying income 
tax directly to a foreign government but 
also to firms which establish foreign sub- 
sidiaries or acquire a minority interest 
in a foreign corporation. Thus a U. S. 
corporation which receives dividends 
from a foreign corporation may claim a 
tax credit for a pro rata share of the 
income taxes paid abroad by the corpo- 
ration paying the dividends. 


Until recently, such a credit could be 
Claimed only by a corporation which 
Owned a majority interest in a foreign 
corporation. Consequently, if two or 
more domestic firms established a for- 
eign corporation only one of them could 
claim a credit for income taxes paid by 
the foreign corporation, and then only 
for a portion of such taxes. With a view 
to encouraging foreign ventures on a 
partnership basis and a spreading of the 
risk among several business groups, the 
Revenue Act of 1951 liberalized this re- 
quirement so that it is now necessary to 
own only a 10 pereent interest to obtain 
the benefit of a tax credit for income 
taxes paid abroad by a foreign corpo- 
ration. 

The foreign tax credit is in general 
available only for net income, war prof- 
its, and excess profits taxes imposed 
abroad. But, under certain circum- 
stances, it is also allowed for taxes im- 
posed on some other basis such as gross 
income, units of output, and the like. If 
a foreign country imposes one of these 
taxes on an industry in lieu of an in- 
come tax that is otherwise generally 
applicable in the foreign country, then 
such a tax may also qualify for the 
credit. 


“Western Hemisphere 
Trade Corporations 

Perhaps the most widely known in- 
come-tax provision that favors foreign 
investment is the treatment accorded 
Western Hemisphere Trade Corpora- 
tions, When the provision was originally 
adopted in 1942, qualifying corporations 
received an exemption from corporate 
surtax which was then imposed at a rate 
of 14 percent. In 1950 the exemption 
was removed but, at the same time, a 
series of credits were provided which, 
in effect, maintain a reduction in tax of 
approximately 14 percent in favor of 
those corporations subject to both nor- 
mal and surtax. Small corporations sub- 
ject only to the normal tax get a reduc- 
tion of 8 percent. 

To qualify for the Western Hemisphere 
deduction, a corporation must meet 
three requirements: Its business must 
be conducted entirely in the Western 
Hemisphere; 95 percent of its gross in- 
come must be from sources outside the 
United States; and, 90 percent of gross 
income must be derived from the active 
conduct of a trade or business. 

In order to qualify for the reduction 
in tax, firms engaged in business in 
Latin America and Canada commonly 
established a separate corporation to 
conduct such business, 


Full Exemption From Income Tax 


U. S. firms and citizens engaged in 
business in possessions of the United 
States are completely exempt from Fed- 
eral income tax on the income which 
they derive, and take receipt of, in such 
possessions or in any foreign country if 
80 percent of gross income is derived 
from sources within the possessions and 
50 percent from the active conduct of a 
trade or business within the possessions. 


In the application of this provision to 
corporations, the Virgin Islands are ex- 
cluded from the term “possession,” and 
in its application to citizens, the term 
excludes both the Virgin Islands and 
Puerto Rico. 


China Trade Act Exemption 


The China Trade Act of 1922 estab- 
lished machinery for the issuance by 
the Department of Commerce of fed- 
eral corporate charters, with the recip- 
ient corporations afforded the oppor- 
tunity of virtually complete tax exemp-< 
tion on income derived from Chinese 
sources (China, including Tibet, Mon- 
golia, Macao, Hong Kong). Although 
the current China situation, coupled 
with the U. S. export-control regula- 
tions, and the Foreign Assets Control 
Regulations which govern all financial 
transactions with Communist China, 
have greatly restricted their scope of 
operations. China Trade Act companies 
in Hong Kong are still authorized to 
operate, and the Department of Com- 
merce has indicated that the Act is fully 
applicable to Taiwan (Formosa). 


China Trade Act companies are 
granted a special deduction against net 
income equal to the income from 
sources in the China area, which is al- 
locable to the stock owned by a desig- 
nated category of stockholders. This 
category includes (a) stockholders of 
whatever nationality who are residents 
of China, or of the United States, or its 
possessions, and (b) all citizens of the 
United States and China, wherever they 
are resident. However, to obtain’ the 
special deduction, the corporation must 
declare a special dividend to the desig- 
nated stockholders equivalent to the re- 
sultant tax savings. 


Excess-Profits-Tax Exemption 


Foreign earnings enjoy preferential 
treatment not only under the Federal 
income tax, but under the excess-profits 
tax as well. All dividends received by a 
taxable corporation, including those 
from a foreign corporation, are exempt 
from excess profits taxation. In addi- 
tion, the profits of domestic corpora- 
tions confining their business activi- 
ties largely to oversea operations are 
completely exempt. They must derive 
95 percent of their gross income from 
sources outside the United States, and 
-50 percent from the active conduct of 
a trade or business, Finally, payments 
received by a domestic corporation from 
a foreign corporation for technical, sci- 
entific and engineering services ren- 
dered abroad are also exempt from the 


excess-profits tax if those services re- 
late to the production of goods of a type 
manufactured by the domestic firm and 
if it owns at least 10 percent of the 
stock of the foreign corporation. 

. ” * 


This summary of the tax provisions 
affecting foreign income indicates that 
the United States has made many ad- 
justments in its tax system in line with 
its foreign economic policy. From a tax 
standpoint the United States has, in 
many respects, made foreign business 
ventures more attractive than domestic 
ventures to U. S. businessmen. How- 
ever, other nontax difficulties confront 
U. S. business in some foreign countries, 
These cannot be eliminated by prefer- 
ential tax treatment in the United 
States. It remains for well-informed 
U. S. enterprise to examine new invest- 
ment opportunities fully and for foreign 
countries to strive toward the creation 
of conditions most attractive to pros- 
pective investment. Under such circum. 
stances the full potentialities of this 
preferential U. S, tax treatment may be 
realized, 





Reports Dealing With 
Point IV Countries 











The following publications—all deal- 
ing with Point IV countries — have 
been issued by the Office of Interna- 
tional Trade in the World Trade Series 
of the Business Information Service. 

Copies of these reports, which should 
be identified by series and number, may 
be purchased from the Distribution Sec- 
tion, Office of Printing Services, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, 


D. C., or from the Department’s field 
offices. 


29 Establishing a Business in Peru. 25c, 
22 pp. 


36 Nicaragua—Summary of Basic Economic 
Information. 10c. 7 pp. 
39 Petantating a Business in Mexico, 20c, 
pp. 
42 yagi a Business in Panama. 1l5c, 
12 pp. 
158 Brazil—Summary of Basic Economic In- 
formation. 15c. 12 pp. 
1951. 25c. 


186 jc —aeeaneenmneens Review, 
: D. 

187 Living and Office-Operating Costs in Rio 
de Janeiro, Brazil, 10c. 6 pp. 

191 Venezuela—Economic Review, 1951. 40c. 


pp. 
193 Brazil—Economic Review, 1951. 35c. 32 


pp. 
194 Chile—Economic Review, 1951. 25c. 24 PP, 
196 Mexico—Economic Review, 1951. 20c. 19 


pp. 
204 reru—Summary of Basic Economic In- 
formation. 15c. 15 pp. 
211 Ceylon—Summary o 
formation. 15c. 13 pp. 
212 eeteheehing a Business in Costa Rica. 


. 19 pp. 
213 Indonesia—Economic Review, 1951. 20c. 


17 pp. 

216 Pakistan—Summary of Basic Economic 
Information. 15c. 13 pp. 

221 Living and Office-Operating Costs in 
Peru. 25c. 21 pp. 

232 Iraq—Economic Review, 1951. 10c. 6 pp. 
238 Living and Office-Operating Costs in 
Venezuela. 20c. 16 pp. 

239 Egypt—Economic Review, 1951. l5c. 15 


p. 

240 Beudi Arabia — Economic Review, 1951. 
10c. 7 pp. 

241 Syria—Economic Review, 1951, 10c. 7 pp. 

246 Indonesia—Summary of Basic Economic 
Information. 15c. 15 pp. 


Basic Economic In- 
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Japan Continues Its Quota 
Policy on Tuna Sent fo U. S. 


The Japanese Government, with the 
support of the majority of the tuna in- 
dustry and especially of canners of tuna 
and tuna-like fishes, plans to continue 
the present policy of check prices and 
quotas on exports of tuna to the United 
States, 


Check prices may be adjusted from 
time to time in relation to the U. S. 
ex-fishing vessel prices and U. S. mar- 
ket conditions, They allow for ocean 
freight rates which added to the f.o.b. 
Japan prices, are intended to make the 
prices on frozen products about equal 
to the U, S. ex-vessel prices on tuna. 

The current restriction on exports of 
tuna to the United States in the 
amounts of 1,000,000 cases of canned 
tuna (brine and oil) and 12,000 tons of 
frozen tuna is expected to be continued 
until March 31, 1953. Indications are 
the Government will review trade and 
other economic conditions before an- 
nouncing the policy on tuna exports for 
the period following March 31, 1953. 

Japanese exporters are displaying a 
lively interest in continuing shipments 
of frozen tuna to the United States. In 
general, Japanese canners are in favor 
of maintaining present governmental 
controls (1,000,000 cases of canned tuna 
and 12,000 tons of frozen tuna for the 
period April 1, 1952 to March 31, 1953). 





Drought Forces Cattle to 
Market in South Africa 


The livestock and meat industry in 
the Union of South Africa was unusual- 
ly active during the first 6 months of 
1952. Cattle were slaughtered in record 
numbers, cold storage facilities were 
filled to capacity, and much larger sup- 
plies of slaughtered stock were shipped 


to markets than in the like period of 
1951, 


The serious 1951 drought that pro- 
pressed into the early months of 1952 
‘was primarily responsible for the large 
offerings of cattle. Most of this slaugh- 
ter stock went into the fresh meat 
trade, inasmuch as cold storage facili- 
ties had been filled. 

Trade circles still anticipated a seri- 
ous meat shortage in 1952, probably in 
September or October. When the first 
general rains begin in the spring, 
producers are expected to stop the 
flow of cattle to the markets. 

Foreign trade in cattle consists pri- 
marily of imports from the contiguous 
African territories. A larger number 
were imported in the first 6 months of 
1952 (75,837 head) than in the corre- 
sponding period of the preceding year 
(51,739 head). No fresh beef is ex- 
ported except for small amounts for 
ships’ stores, 
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Canadian Motor Vehicle Production Lower 
But Sales in 1952 May Reach 1950 Recore 


Automotive vehicle production in 
Canada in the first 7 months of 1952 
was estimated to total 238,970 units 
compared with 272,283 for the corre- 
sponding period of 1951. 


Production in 1952, hampered by 
material and labor difficulties, is ex- 
pected to fall off by as much as 10 per- 
cent from the record figure of 413,772 
units in 1951. The 1952 total is esti- 
mated at 375,000 vehicles. 


Sales in 1952, encouraged by relaxed 
fiscal controls and the demand that 
accrued during the control period, may 
well equal or exceed the 1950 record 
of 429,695 units. New motor vehicle 
sales totaled 213,753 units in the first 
6 months of 1952 compared with 242,217 
units in the like period of 1951. Exports 
are expected to fall and imports to rise 
as a result of this swing, although fac- 
tory and dealer inventories afford a 
cushion for the change. Dealers’ inven- 
tories were reduced and importation of 
vehicles from the United Kingdom was 
heavy in 1950. Similar action is expected 





Swedish Chemical Industry 
Outlines Expansion Plan 


The Swedish Association of Chemical 
Industries has studied present develop- 
ment trends and outlined a 5-year ex- 
pansion program in a report to the De- 
partment of Finance. 


Increased production was recommend- 
ed for most plants only if the output 
can be based on domestic raw materials. 
New facilities for the manufacture of 
methanol, phenol, formaldehyde, phar- 
maceutical products, plastics, and syn- 
thetic fibers were listed as especially 
desirable. 


The success of the proposed program, 
the association stated, depends upon the 
Government’s attitude on investment 
taxes, import duties, and building per- 
mits. The Association considered that 
the chemical industry has not received 
the building permits it required and 
that allotments made on the basis of 
its development years ago should no 
longer apply. 

Permits were granted in 1951 for 
buildings costing only $1,000,000; appli- 
cations for construction valued at $15,- 
000,000 have been made in 1952. How- 
ever, many applications are for ware- 
houses, steam plants, personnel quar- 
ters, and similar buildings rather than 


- for new production facilities. Applica- 


tions for permits in the category of 
new facilities have totaled $4,400,000 so 
far in 1952, including $1,300,000 for the 
ammonia and calcium-nitrate plant at 
Kvarntorp. 


at the end of 1952. If demand is heavy 
enough, some increase in imports from 
the United States also is foreseen. 
Sales of motor vehicles imported from 
the United Kingdom in the first quar- 
ter 1952, totaled 5,800 units compared 
with 12,300 units in the corresponding 
period of 1951. Exports, which served to 
buttress 1951 production, continued 
heavy through the early months of 1952, 
A fairly sharp decline in exports is an- 
ticipated as the domestic demand grows, 





Mexican Fisheries 
Industry Expands 


The most significant developments in 
Mexico’s fisheries during recent years 
have been the phenomenal growth of its 
shrimp and sardine industries and the 
virtual disappearance of the shark-liver 
trade. 


Shrimp fishery, which during its in- 
fant years in the early 40’s yielded 
about 4,000,000 pounds per year, climbed 
to record heights in 1951, when 39,575,- 
128 pounds were exported from Mexico 
to the United States. Of this amount, 
about one-third was taken from the 
Gulf of Mexico, and two-thirds from the 
Pacific Ocean, including the Gulf of 
California. 

The 1951 sardine pack totaled 19,393 
metric tons, representing a 12 percent 
increase over that of 1950. A much 
larger tonnage is anticipated this year 
as fishing conditions along the Pacific 
Coast are favorable. 

Total capital investment in the Mexi- 
can fishing industry as of December 30, 
1951, was estimated at nearly 250,000,- 
000 pesos (1 peso=U.S.$0.1156) and the 
field is open for unlimited expansion. 

At least 36 freezing plants were op- 
erating in Mexico during 1951, of which 
29 were located on the Pacific side and 
7 on the Gulf of Mexico. In addition, 
about 27 plants in the States of Sonora, 
Sinaloa, Baja California, and Campeche 
canned sardines, tuna, bonita, Spanish 
mackerel and abolone for domestic and 
foreign consumption. 

Income derived by the Mexican Gov- 
ernment during 1951 from fish exports 
totaled 30,000,000 pesos. In addition fees 
collected by the Mexican fiscal agencies 
established in San Diego and San Pedro, 
California, for the granting of so-called 
canned sardines, tuna, bonito Spanish 
“Via la Pesca” permits to U.S, tuna 
fishermen were estimated at 13,000,000 
pesos in 1951. This source of income 
has been steadily increasing since the 
expansion of the tuna industry, 
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Spain's Grain Crops 
Up; Wheat Imports Off 


The Minister of Agriculture estimates 
the total Spanish production of feeds 
and grains in 1952 at 8,792,000 metric 
tons, which is slightly higher than the 
8,442,000 tons in 1951 and much higher 
than the 6,678,000 tons produced in 1950. 
The wheat crop may be about the same 
this year as it was last, but yield esti- 
mates of rye, barley, oats, corn, and 
rice are raised. 


Official published statistics for the 
first 4 months of 1952 show Spanish 
wheat imports amounting to 21,285 
metric tons as compared with 28,037 
tons in the like period of 1951. All im- 
ports of wheat in this period were from 
the United States (12,261 tons) and 
from Argentina (9,024 tons). 

Officials of the National Wheat Serv- 
ice stated that 60,000 tons of wheat 
were purchased under the International 
Wheat Agreement quota for delivery in 
the first half of this year—30,000 tons 
in each quarter. 

Rationing and all government inter- 
vention in grains and feeds ended in 
1951-52, with the exception that all sur- 
plus wheat must be sold to the National 
Wheat Service at a fixed price. Produc- 
tion of all other grains and feeds must 
be declared to the Government but 
may be sold freely. However, the Na- 
tional Wheat Service is authorized to 
purchase all amounts of oats, barley, 
rye, and corn offered at the prices pub- 
lished in the Boletin Oficial del Estado, 
June 18, 1952. 

The Minister of Agriculture stated 
on July 18: “For the first time in 10 
years we have come to the end of the 
year with reserves of wheat and other 

roduce.” This published statement, 
eads the Madrid Embassy to believe 


Turkish Raisin Trade Slow 


The 1952 Sultana raisin crop in the 
Aegean district of Turkey probably will 
total 55,000 to 60,000 metric tons, as 
compared with an estimated 58,000 tons 
in 1951. 

End-of-the-season demand for 1951 
raisins has reduced existing stocks to 
about 1,500 tons. Most of this amount 
remained in the hands of producers and 
retailers for domestic consumption. 

Exporters have been reluctant to 
commit themselves to large scale sales 
of 1952 raisins, partly because the trade 
believes that foreign demand will be 
strong this year and partly because spe- 
culators who sold in 1951 before top 
prices were offered are more cautious 
this year. 

Inquiries regarding first shipments 
indicate that some importing countries 
(notably West Germany, the principal 
importer of Turkish raisins) have short 
supplies. Prices for No. 9 grade, Sep- 
tember delivery were expected to run 
from $290 to $300 per ton c.i.f. 





that the carry-over from the 1951-52 
crop plus the estimated 1952-53 produc- 
tion will meet Spain’s wheat require- 
ments for the next 12 months. 

This prospect, however, does not ex- 
clude the possibility that the Spanish 
Government may apply for a wheat 
import quota for 1952-53 under the In- 
ternational Wheat Agreement in order 
to build up reserve stocks against the 
contingency of short future crop years. 





Spanish Chemical 
Industry Expanded 


The chemical industry in the Bilbao 
district of Spain grew rapidly in the 
first half of 1952. Plans for extensive 
branching out into new fields were un- 
der way, and capital was increased con- 
siderably for new construction and en- 
largement of existing facilities. 

The new plant of Union Quimica del 
Norte de Espana, S.A. (UNIQUINESA) 
at Mataporquera, Santander Province, 
began production of calcium carbide and 
calcium cyanamide, It has a daily ca- 
pacityeof approximately 40 metric tons. 

Sociedad Espanola de Fabricaciones 
Nitrogenadas, S.A. (SEFANITRO), Bil- 
bao, increased its capital from 150,000,- 
000 to 250,000,000 pesetas. 

It began production of sulfuric acid 
in the first half of 1951 and manufacture 
of ammonium sulfate in the latter part 
of the year from byproducts of steel 
works at Altos Hornos. Its output of 
ammonium sulfate increased to 33,145 
tons in the first half of 1952 from 
13,280 tons in the second half of 1951. 
Production of sulfuric acid increased to 
36,300 tons in the 1952 period from 
9,515 tons in the preceding 6 months, 

A company in Alava Province con- 
tinued work on plant installations and 
expected to begin manufacture of car- 
bon disulfide in the second half of 1952, 
with a daily capacity of about 5 tons. 
It also plans in 1953 to make accelera- 
tors for the rubber industry, xanthates 
for ore refining, and coal-tar dyes. 

Industria Agroquimica, S.A., is pro- 
ducing lindane for the manufacture of 
benzene hexachloride. 


Potassic Fertilizer Production Up 

Spain produced 1,084,610 metric tons 
of potash ore (17.6 percent K:O) in 
1951, compared with 1,013,245 in 1950. 

Exports of potassium muriate (K.0 
content of 60 percent or more) totaled 
245,680 tons in 1951, compared with 
182,120 tons in 1950, an increase of 35 
percent. The United States was the 
principal purchaser, taking 32.6 percent 
of total exports, followed by Belgium- 
Luxembourg, with 17.7 percent; Japan, 
with 16 percent; and the United King- 
dom, with 14 percent. The value in gold 
pesetas declined slightly in 1951 be- 
cause of* decreased world prices for this 
commodity, Trade sources attributed 
the decline to increased competition 
from Eastern Germany, 


Turkish Grain Crop 
May Top ‘51 Record 


The first tentative estimates of Tur- 
key’s 1952 grain crop released by the 
Crop Estimating Board of the Central 
Statistical Office, on July 26, gave 
wheat production at 6,400,000 metric 
tons, barley at 2,900,000 tons and all 
cereals at 11,542,000 tons. 

The preliminary 1952 estimates indi- 
cate the following percentages of 1951: 
Wheat 114 percent, barley 107 percent, 
and all cereals 108 percent. 

If these estimates are realized, a new 
record will be reached both in acreage 
and tonnage for the second year in suc- 
cession, 

Imports of cereals during the first 4 
months of 1952, amounted to only 821 
metric tons of wheat and 15 tons of 
corn, both from the United States. 

There is no reason to expect that 
grain of any kind will be imported this 
year. 

Cereal Exports Greatly Increased 

Interim preliminary foreign trade in- 
formation released by the Ceneral Sta- 
tistical Office show that the value of 
all cereal exports in the first 6 months 
of 1952 amounted to T£ 146,900,000 
(1 T£=$0.35). This amount is about 9 
times the value of the exports in the 
corresponding period of 1951 which 
amounted to T£ 17,100,000. 

January-April exports of cereals, in- 
cluding bran, amounted to 308,112 
metric tons, valued at T£ 95,937,000, In 
addition, the exports of other materials 
suitable for livestock feed totaled 69,- 
254 metric tons, valued at T£ 21,699,000, 

The only figures available for stocks 
are those of the Toprak Office, the 
Governmental agency which purchases 
grain from producers, redistributes it 
for domestic use, and is responsible for 
making exports of all except minor 
grains. 

Local purchases of the new crop begin 
in July; consequently Toprak stocks 
ordinarily are lowest in June. The June 
30 stock position of Toprak was 469,528 
metric tons of all grains (wheat, rye, 
corn, barley, and oats). This quantity 
represents over twice that of the pre- 
harvest period last year, when Toprak 
officials became concerned that the 
stocks available would not meet local 
requirements and negotiated for im- 
portations of about 100,000 tons of 
wheat, corn, and flour to supplement 
their holdings. 

By July 15, Toprak stocks had risen 
to 514,859 metric tons as the new crop 
purchasing program got underway. 





AUTOMOTIVE PRODUCTS 
Argentina Plans Small Cars 


The ambitions of the Argentine Gov- 
ernment for a domestic automotive in- 
dustry began to materialize in May 
1952, when prototype models for three 
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new vehicles, built by the IAME (In- 
dustrias Aeronauticas y Mechanicas del 
Estade) plant in Cordoba, were placed 
on exhibition. 


The models, bearing the trade-mark 
“Institec,” include a small sedan (Jus- 


ticialist model) having two doors and 
four seats and resembling the German 
DKW car; a small station wagon; and 
a small, flat-bottomed pick-up truck 
carrying a load of up to 600 kilograms. 


The attractions of the Justicialist in- 
clude low price and economy of opera- 
tion. Its reported price is less than half 
the market price of a standard United 
States make in the low-priced field and 
lower than prices charged for foreign- 
make small cars. The Justicialist is 
useful in heavy population areas, though 


_ generally unsuitable for long distance 


driving. 

Assembly is carried on at the IAME 
plant with component parts produced 
by Argentine private industrial firms. 
All material used in fabricating the 
vehicles is produced in Argentina. The 
finance ministry encourages factories to 
participate in such production and has 
arranged special financing for up to 
30 percent of the total cost of fabrica- 
tion. 


The industry objective is to build 5,000 
units within a year. Should anticipated 
production be achieved, sales possibili- 
ties would be good. Demand for all 
types of motor vehicles is good, imports 
having been reduced in recent years. 


El Salvador Sales Below Record 


Passenger car sales in El] Salvador 
during 1952 are not expected to reach 
the high level of 1951, when the auto- 
motive market experienced a relative 
boom as a result of good dollar income 
from coffee exports and the absence of 
exchange and import restrictions. The 
1952 market will be influenced by re- 
duced purchasing power resulting from 
the 20 percent decline in the coffee crop 
as compared with the preceding crop, 
and tight bank credit. 


The outlook for truck sales is good, 
although sales to the Government can- 
not match 1951, when the Government 
purchased 100 heavy dump trucks and 
a large number of other miscellaneous 
vehicles in a single lot. Although there 
has never been a market for complete, 
imported busses in El Salvador, it is 
probable that a recent transportation 
survey may induce the Government to 
assist in or undertake the importation 


in 1952 of low-cost busses for urban 
transport, 


Repair facilities did not keep pace 
with the increased automotive imports 
in 1951, estimated at 3,000 units. The 
importation of garage equipment was 
limited by a number of factors, mainly 
garage space, insufficiency of skilled re- 
pair shop workers, and the overextended 
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fimancial position of automotive vehicle 
dealers. 

There were 8,441 passenger cars (in- 
cluding 487 taxicabs), 1,433 trucks, 1,516 
busses, and 429 motorcycles registered 
in El Salvador as of January 1, 1952, 
compared with 6,189 passenger cars (in- 
cluding 400 taxicabs), 1,414 trucks, 1,123 
busses, and 353 motorcycles on January 
1, 1951. Most of the vehicles registered 
in both years were of United States 
origin with the exception of motor- 
cycles, which were predominately Eu- 
ropean makes. Imports of trucks, and 
passenger cars in particular, from Eu- 
ropean countries showed a slight in- 
crease in 1951 over 1950. 


French Auto Production High 


Production of motor vehicles in 
France in the first 6 months of 1952 
reached a new high of 256,219 units, 
compared with 223,592 units assembled 
during the corresponding period of 1951. 

Passenger car output rose to 186,885 
units in the first half of 1952 from 158,- 
261 units in the comparable period of 
1951. Of the four largest producers of 
passenger cars, the nationalized Renault 
plant accounted for approximately 31 
percent of total production in the first 
6 months of 1952, while Citroen’s share 
was 24 percent, Peugeot’s 18 percent, 
and Simca’s 18 percent. 

Of the total 44,237 motor vehicles ex- 
ported during the first half of this year, 
55 percent went to foreign countries 


and 45 percent to French Overseas ter- 
ritories. 


Fiat To Be Assembled in Mexico 


The Italian Fiat passenger car will 
soon be assembled in Mexico, according 
to a recent press report. Industrias Ruiz 
Galindo, S.A., a manufacturer of steel 
office furniture, has rearranged a part 
of its plant to permit the assembly of 
these units, 

Assembly work will begin with two 
Fiat models; the 1400 and 500 or 
Topalino. The first is a sedan model, 
four doors, for five passengers; the 
second is a coupe model with a remov- 
able roof covering. It has two doors and 
seats two persons. 


Mexican Auto Assembly Rises 


Motor vehicle assembly in Mexico 
during the first 4 months of 1952 totaled 
7,658 passenger cars, and 9,292 trucks, 
compared with 6,311 passenger cars and 
6,457 trucks assembled in the corre- 
sponding period of 1951. Assembly of 
motor vehicles by members of the Mex- 
ican Association of the Automotive In- 
dustry (members include all but a few 
of the assembly plants in Mexico) 
reached a high of 23,402 passenger cars 
and 22,070 trucks in 1951, compared 
with an output of 10,519 passenger cars 
and 11,776 trucks in 1950. An agreement 
between assembly plants and the Mex- 
ican Government reportedly limits the 
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sales of motor vehicles to distributors 
in the last half of 1952 to 80 percent 
of the number~delivered in the first 
half of 1952. 


BEVERAGES 
Chile's Beer Output Limited 


Beer production ‘in Chile is limited 
by quota to restrain its consumption 
and to prevent overproduction and low 
prices. The basis of the quota remains 
18 liters of beer per inhabitant per year 
(1 liter=1.0567 quarts). 

The beer quota for 1952 is 107,400,000 
liters as compared with 105,500,000 
liters for 1951. The quota is allocated 
among the various breweries, but actual 
production falls below the maximum 
quota permissible. According to avail- 
able statistics actual beer production in 
1951 amounted to 91,400,000 liters, 
slightly below the figure of 91,500,000 
liters in 1950. 


The Compania de Cervecerias Unidas, 
the principal brewing concern in Chile, 
reports that it used 166.9 metric tons 
of hops in 1951 and forecasts that it will 
require 170 tons of hops during» 1952, 

Chile does not produce hops commer- 
cially. Recorded imports of hops during, 
1951 amounted to 176 tons, a substantial 
reduction from the 233.4 tons imported 
in 1950. In the first 4 months of 1952 
imports of hops totaled 203.1 tons. The 
United States continues to be almost 
the exclusive source of supply. 


Stocks of hops held by Cervecerias 
Unidos on January 1, 1952, were report- 
ed at 65.1 metric tons, and on June 30, 
1952, stocks were 153.1 tons. Imports of 
hops are usually heaviest in May and 
June, to serve as a reserve for the sea- 
sonal increase of production which be- 


gins in July and reaches a peak in 
January. 





Italian Beer Production High 


Italian beer production in 1952 is esti- 
mated to be well above the 1,367,000 
hectoliters produced in 1951 (1 hecto- 
liter =26.42 gallons). 


Imports of 218 metric tons of hops 
in the first 4 months of 1952 were more 
than double the 92 tons imported in the 
like period of 1951. The increase was 
attributed to a decline in German hop 
prices. Of the 1952 imports, 83 percent 
came from Germany, and the rest from 
Czechoslovakia. Total 1951 imports 
were 212 tons, of which 45 percent came 
from Czechoslovakia and 40 percent 
from Germany. The bulk of hop imports 
is usually made from December through 
February by the beer factories directly, 
as they are license-free. 

Beer production is higher this year 
than last owing to the abnormally hot 
summer, and hop consumption will ex- 
ceed the 415 metric tons used in 1951, 
The beer companies apparently have 
sufficient hop stocks on hand to face 
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any reasonable expansion in consump- 
tion. : 

The beer industry is faced with the 
problem of higher production costs ow- 
ing to increased manufacturing taxes 
and increases in barley and malt prices, 
These increases in malt and barley are 
not offset by the decline in hop prices 
because large amounts of barley and 
malt are used in beer production in 
contrast with small amounts of hops. 


CHEMICALS 
Angola Fisheries Ship Meal to US 


Production of fertilizer materials re- 
ported by fisheries in Angola in 1951 
included 19,750 metric tons of'fish meal 
(14,665 in 1950) and 945 tons of guano 
(1,035 in 1950). The Fisheries Syndicate 
at Luanda estimates that exports of fish 
meal in 1951 were approximately equal 
to production. The United States was 
the largest purchaser, taking 17,590 
tons. 


Chile Subsidizes Fertilizer Use 


The Chilean Government has estab- 
lished Subsidies on fertilizers for certain 
crops by Law No. 10343, which is de- 
signed to encourage greater yields 
through soil conservation, and better 
use of farm land. The Directorate Gen- 
eral of Agriculture estimates fertilizer 
requirements under this law at. 189,100 
metric tons, valued at 653,175,130 pesos; 
the subsidy will be 50 per cent of that 
value, or approximately 327,000,000 
pesos, equivalent to $2,500,000 at the 
current free market rate of exchange. 


DDT Plant To Operate in Egypt 


The Government of Egypt has signed 
an agreement with WHO and the In- 
ternational Children’s Emergency Fund 
(UN) for the eréction and operation of 
a DDT plant at Kafir el Zayat. The 
plant is scheduled to be in operation 
by September 1954 and have an annual 
production of 700 long tons. The out- 
put will be used by the Ministry of 
Health in insect-control campaigns. 

WHO will provide four technicians to 
assist and advise in the erection and 
initial operation of the factory and 
will train Egyptian personnel. An au- 
thority set up by the Ministry of Com- 
merce and Industry will be responsible 
for the construction and operation of 
the plant. . 





Taiwan's Fertilizer Output Up 


Fertilizer production in Taiwan (For- 
mosa) increased 22 percent in June 
1952 to 12,791 metric tons from 10,444 
in May, bringing the total for the 
first 6 months of 1952 to 58,209 tons. 
The output included 31,288 tons of cal- 
cium cyanamide, 22,310 tons of super- 
phosphate, and 4,602 tons of fused phos- 
phate. 

The Kaohsiung Ammonium Sulphate 
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Co., operated by the Taiwan Provincial 
Government, produced 2,908 metric tons 
of ammonium sulfate, 2,507 tons of 
sulfuric acid, and 861 tons of ammonium 
anhydride in the first half of 1952. 


West German Output Drops 


The output of important chemicals in 
the North-Rhine Westphalia area of 
the German Federal Republic has been 
decreasing since March 1952, especially 
of such items as chlorine, hydrochloric 
acid, sulfuric acid, and sodium hydrox- 
ide. The slump is attributed to reduced 
demand, 


Finland's Sulfur Output Limited 


Finland produces a limited amount of 
sulfur from domestic pyrites and waste 
gases from copper smelters. The domes- 
tic output is used in the production of 
sulfite pulp and sulfuric acid, All im- 
ported sulfur goes into the manufac- 
ture of sulfite pulp and rayon. Imports 
of sulfur totaled 29,700 long tons in 
1951, according to the Finnish Cellulose 
Union. 


U. K. Uses Conversion Process 


A process for the conversion of cal- 
cium sulfate into sulfuric acid, using 
anhydrite as the raw material, has been 
in continuous operation at a plant in 
Billingham, United Kingdom, since 1930. 
Annual output is about 100,000 long tons 
of sulfuric acid. 

Production costs are lower than for 
acid made from sulfur or pyrites, but 
the capital outlay is greater. Such a 
plant must be located near sources of 
calcium sulfate, states a review of the 
process given before the Royal Insti- 
tute of Chemistry. 


Venezuela Explores Sulfur Source 


The Venezuelan Sulphur Co. is explor- 
ing sulfur deposits at El Pilar, near 
Puerto la Cruz. Samples of the ore have 
been shipped to the United States and 
Europe for analysis, and a small crew 
is maintained at the mining site pend- 
ing completion of preliminary investi- 
gations. The deposits are extensive, the 
Venezuelan Mining Association reports, 


FOODSTUFFS 


West German Grain Crop High 


The 1952 grain harvest in the Ger- 
man Federal Republic is expected to be 
only slightly under the 1951 bumper 
crop. 

About 11,005,000 metric tons of grain, 
of which 6,200,000 tons are bread grains 
and 4,805,000 tons coarse grains, are 
estimated for 1952, compared with 
11,154,000 tons (6,146,000 tons bread 
grains and 5,008,000 tons coarse grains) 
produced in 1951, 

July 1 stocks were at new highs for 
that date—1,400,000 metric tons of 





bread grain (3% months supply) and 
1,200,000 tons of coarse grain (half year 
supply). The import procurement cam- 
paign was successful especially for 
coarse grains. Deliveries were up to 
470,000 tons of bread grains and 310,000 
tons of coarse grains over deliveries in 
1950-51. 

The outlook for imports, especially 
under trade agreements, was good, 
MSA funds were barred for IWA pur- 
chases, but the quota will be taken up. 
The Government is in a strong position 
to manipulate coarse grain supply, thus 
promoting deliveries. 


U.K.-Denmark Renew Egg Pact 


The British Ministry of Food has 
announced that the existing egg con- 
tract between the Ministry and the 
Danish Egg Export Committee, which 
was due to expire on September 30, 
1952, will be renewed for a further 
year. 


The prices in 1952-53 wilf remain 
unchanged, compared with an increase 
of 7s.6d. per 120 eggs provided for 
under the 1951-52 contract. The un- 
changed price reflects the leveling off 
of the general upward movement of 
some food prices that has become evi- 
dent in the last 6 to 12 months. How- 
ever, the indications are that prices will 
remain firm for a number of commodi- 
ties, especially meat and butter, 

Denmark will continue to supply Brit- 
ain three-fourths of its total egg 
exports, according to the London Times, 
Shipments are expected to increase in 
1952-53 from those of 1951-52. 

The London press, covering the 
Anglo-Danish talks on prices of Danish 
butter, stated that “with the price of 
New Zealand and Australian butter in- 
creasing by 7.5 percent, it is assumed 
here (Copenhagen) that the price of 
Danish butter will be given a similar 
increase.” Butter prices should remain 
firm in view of the declining production 
and short supply. In contrast, egg sup- 
plies have been more plentiful. 


Ecuador's Food Exports Rise 


Agricultural exports from Ecuador 
in 1951 and the first half of 1952 were 
valued at nearly $50,000,000 and 
$32,000,000, respectively, and comprised 
95 and 94 percent of total exports. 

Cacao, coffee, bananas, and rice ac- 
counted for fully 87 and 86 percent of 
total exports in the two periods, fol- 
lowed by castor beans, balsa wood, and 
ivory nuts, which together accounted 
for most of the remainder. 

Agricultural exports in the second 
half of 1952 are expected to -yield 
roughly $43,000,000, on the basis of 
present production estimates and ex- 
port intentions, bringing the total for 
the year to nearly $75,000,000. All 
other exports are expected to bring an 
additional $4,000,000. Total exports in 
1952 thus would provide Ecuador with 
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an estimated $79,000,000 in foreign ex- 
change, about $70,000,000 at the official 
rate and $9,000,000 at the free market 
rate. This would be $27,000,000 or 51 
percent more than in 1951, 


Sicilian Nuts Go to Germany 


Exports of Sicilian filberts in the sec- 
ond quarter of 1952 were estimated at 
about 900 metric tons, unshelled basis, 
of which Germany took the largest 
share. Stocks remaining from the 1951 
harvest at the beginning of August 1952 
were estimated at 4,000 tons, unshelled 
basis. 

Sicilian farmers, who have already 
suffered losses in other crops as a result 
of the drought, are eager to obtain the 
maximum profit from their tree nuts, 
For that reason farmers are reported 
to be making every effort to keep prices 
high. 

The filbert market is steady, and new 
crop filberts, unshelled basis, in bags 
are quoted at 23,000 lire (US$37) per 
100 kilograms (1 kilogram=2.2046 
pounds), net, f.o.b. Catania, for Septem- 
ber-October shipment. Prices for cur- 
rent delivery are: Unshelled filberts, in 
bags, 22,000 lire (US$35.40) per 100 
kilograms, net, f.o.b. Catania. 


British Refiners To Buy Sugar 


The British Minister of Food an- 
nounced in the London press on August 
15, that it would end on October 1, the 
arrangement under which it had hither- 
to purchased raw sugar used in making 
refined sugar and syrup exported to 
hard currency and certain other coun- 
tries. 

From that date, sugar refiners will 
purchase and import on their own ac- 
count through normal trade channels 
the raw sugar needed to cover their 
sales in these markets. The detailed ar- 
rangements for implementing this 
change have been discussed with the 
Trade Associations concerned. 


So. African Sugar Output Drops 


Sugar production in South Africa in 
the current season (May 1, 1952-April 
30, 1953) is estimated at 590,000 short 
tons. This is nearly 100,000 tons less 
than the record production of 685,798 
tons in 1950-51, but it represents an in- 
crease of 57,495 tons over the disastrous 
1951-52 season, when only 532,505 tons 
were produced. 

Quotas have been cut by a further 10 
percent (from 80 to 70 percent) to as- 
Sure an even distribution of sugar to 
the retail trade, 

This reduction has been made to pre- 
vent a recurrence of the acute sugar 
shortage experienced throughout the 
Union during April and May 1952, when 
all of the 1951-52 season’s sugar had 
been used. For the first 10 months of 
the 1951-52 season mills were able to 
supply retailers with their 80 percent 
quotas, but were unable to continue 
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during the last 2 months. There -is 
some possibility that the present 70 
percent quotas may be increased in Oc- 
tober 1952. If supplies are as antici- 
pated, an estimated 650,000 tons would 
have been consumed in South Africa 
during 1952-53. 

Given normal weather conditions, 
about 700,000 tons of sugar will be pro- 
duced in 1953-54. 


Thailand Exports Less Rice 


Milled rice exports from Thailand in 
the first half 6f 1952 totaled 732,106 
metric tons as compared with 800,000 
tons in the corresponding period of 
1951, 

Representatives of exporting firms in 
Bangkok estimate that Thailand should, 
during 1952, have an exportable surplus 
of not less than 1,500,000 tons of milled 
rice. To reach this figure an average of 
125,000 tons must be exported each 
month. Monthly averages for the first 
half of 1952 were brought down by 
unusually light shipments in April 
(70,800 tons). 

Decreases in rice exports in April 
1952 were largely the result of Govern- 
ment difficulties in fixing export policies 
to insure retention of sufficient rice to 
meet domestic needs. The problem was 
complicated by two significant factors: 
Strong demands on foreign markets 
which were offering high prices for rice, 
regardless of quality; and predictions of 
unfavorable weather conditions during 
the 1952 season. 


So. African Grain Crop Low 


Production of maize and wheat in the 
Union of South Africa for the 1951-52 
season was less than for the preceding 
year. 

Maize was hardest hit by ®& severe 
drought that reduced the season’s pro- 
duction to well below requirements. The 
summer drought of late 1951 continued 
into the winter of 1952 and has affected 
the 1952-53 wheat crop, which is ex- 
pected to be about average in size as 
compared with the above average crops 
during the past 2 years. 


Consumption of all grains has been 
about the same as in previous years, 
imports of wheat and oats being neces- 
sary to fill the Union’s requirements. 
Maize is now being imported from the 
United States, and a total of 1,000,000 
bags is expected to reduce the deficit. 

Controlled prices for maize, wheat, 
barley, oats, and rye have all been 


increased for the 1952-53 marketing 
season. 


MOTION PICTURES 


Greek Allocation for U. S. Films 


The Currency Committee of the Bank 
of Greece on July 31 authorized an 
allocation of $500,000 for the importa- 
tion of United States motion-picture 
films during the 12-month period end- 
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ing June 30, 1953. Similar allocations 
have been made during the past sev- 
eral years. 


The allocation wiil be made available 
in four quarterly installments of $125,- 
000 from free dollar holdings of the 
Bank of Greece. The amount authorized 
is, first, to cover the value of films, 
and pertinent advertising material and 
transportation charges for all types of 
United States films including newsreels 
and short subjects. Any balance left 
over after these initial payments for 
films is to be used for the payment 
of film royalties to U. S. producers. 


Netherlands Shorts Win Awards 


The Netherlands documentary film, 
“Shoot the Nets,” a short dealing with 
the international herring industry was 
awarded the Grand Prix at the recent 
Cannes Film Festival. The three other 
Netherlands short films entered in the 
Festival received certificates of honor 
and were praised for their artistic mer- 
its. In view of these successes, the State 
Secretary of the Ministry of Education, 
Arts and Science, announced that the 
possibilities for the production of a 
Netherlands feature film were being 
studied. 


A total of 234 feature films were 
reviewed during the first half of 1952 
by Netherlands film censors, of which 
223 were approved for exhibition and 
11 were rejected. Of the 11 rejected 
films, 2 were United States produc- 
tions, 3 were Soviet films, 2 Rumanian, 
and 1 each came from Sweden, the Chi- 
nese Republic, Germany, and Italy. Of 
the 223 features approved for exhibi- 
tion, 126 were of United States origin, 
25 were French, 23 German, 17 Italian, 
16 British, 5 Swedish, 4 Danish, 3 
Austrian, and 1 each of Soviet, Ru- 
manian, Spanish, and Netherlands pro- 
duction. 


PULP AND PAPER 





Portugal Erects Paper Factory 


Portugal announced for the first time, 
on August 12 that paper and cellulose 
will be manufactured within the coun- 
try, using bleached cereal straw as raw 
material. This process has reportedly 
given excellent results in Italy, France, 
and Spain, where paper produced from 
straw is used for wrapping food prod- 
ucts, 


The new plant is to be located near 
Mourao, in southern Portugal, about 17 
kilometers from the Spanish frontier. 
This is a grain producing area and 
straw is abundantly available. Construc- 
tion of the factory will reportedly be 
undertaken in the near future. When 
completed, initial capacity of the plant 
is expected to be 20 tons of paper per 
24 hours. Later, if additional power 
becomes available, production will be 
expanded to include 15 tons of cellulose 
per 24 hours. 
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Charges Increased in Port of Casablanca 
As New Intermediary Mole Reduces Waiting 


The Director of Public Works of 
Casablanca has increased charges and 
taxes legally in force in the port. The 
increases, effective August 3, range 
from 50 to 400 percent in most cate- 
gories of charges. 

The new schedule includes charges 
levied on ships in port as well as on 
merchandise handled. The first category 
includes charges for tugboat service, 
mooring, floating drydock service, use 
of floating cranes, use of wharf cranes, 
and potable water. 


The second category includes com- 
prehensive lists of charges for loading 
and unloading various kinds of mer- 
chandise, including live animals, dan- 
gerous and inflammable goods, and 
liquids handled by pipeline. This cate- 
gory also contains a schedule of fees 
for storage of merchandise in port area 
warehouses, as well as a special sched- 
ule for the handling of coal and ores. 


A parallel decree of the same date 
established a new scale of port taxes 
levied on ships, by both tonnage and 
per day in port, as well as schedules 
of taxes on passengers and merchan- 
dise embarked or disembarked in port. 

Statements from maritime circles are 
to the effect that these increased 
charges and taxes will be balanced by 
a significant reduction in the time of 
waiting for berthing space in periods 
of high activity, permitting shippers to 
absorb the additional cost without in- 
creasing rates. This contention is based 
on the premise that the recently com- 
pleted intermediary mole in the port 
will permit berthing with a minimum 
of delay of ships which in the past 
have experienced an average waiting 
period of nearly a day outside the 
limits of the port. 

It is reported that promulgation of 
the decree setting higher charges was 
delayed until entry into service of this 
mole, with its 1,000 meters of additional 
pier space. The additional proceeds will 
be devoted to speeding the over-all pro- 
gram of port expansion. The original 


U. S.-Owned Railway Pays 
Large Tax to Honduras 


The Tela Railroad Co., a United 
Fruit Co. subsidiary, has informed the 
American Embassy in Tegucigalpa that 
it paid US$2,088,962 to the Hon- 
duran Government in June 1952 as 
taxes on the company’s income earned 
during the calendar year 1951. 

This single payment by one United 
States-owned company constitutes ap- 
proximately 12.1 percent of the total 
amount budgeted for expenditure by the 
Honduran Government for the ‘fiscal 
year 1952-53, ending next June 30. 
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intention was to finance the program 
through loans, but when this method 
became impractical it was decided to 
obtain the necessary funds from Treas- 
ury advances to be repaid from the 
increased charges. 


Under these circumstances it is 
thought that the additional port costs 
will eventually be reflected in higher 
shipping rates because the volume of 
port traffic has grown to such an ex- 
tent that only completion of the entire 
port expansion program will signifi- 
cantly reduce the waiting period for 
berthing. 


Holland-America Line's S.S. 
Maasdam Enters Service 


The 15,024 gross registered ton pas- 
senger liner S.S Maasdam of the Hol- 
land-American Line made its maiden 
trip from Rotterdam to Montreal via 
Le Havre and Southampton last month, 
returning to Rotterdam via New York. 


Normally the ship will sail direct 
from Rotterdam to New York, making 
the voyage in 9 days, but in view of the 
line’s increasing interests in Canada the 
directors decided to present the new 
ship to the Canadians first. 


Like its sister ship the Ryndam, com- 
pleted about a year ago, the Maasdam 
is practically a one-class ship. Of the 
881 berths, 842 are for tourist-class 
passengers accommodated in 354 cab- 
ins, most of which are for two per- 
sons. Thirty-nine first-class passengers 
are accommodated in 15 outside rooms 
in a luxurious section of the boat deck. 
The vessel has four cargo holds with a 
total capacity of 140,807 cubic feet for 
general cargo and 15,240 cubic feet for 
refrigerated cargo. 


The fleet of the MHolland-America 
Line now consists of 6 passenger liners 
and 32 dry-cargo vessels. 








TV Test in London 


The managing director of a 
newly formed, sponsored televi- 
sion company proposes to test 
public reaction to commercial tel- 
evision in Britain next March. His 
plan includes an exhibiion in Lon- 
don, where transmissions would be 
made to 1,000 receivers within the 
exhibition area, and viewers— 
probably numbering up to 50,000 
daily—would be asked to give 
their opinion. 











Brazilian Railwaymen 


Study U. S. Methods 


Five key men from Brazil's railroads, 
now in the United States under the 
Point 4 program, are studying modern 
U. S. management methods to aid them 
in improving their lines. 

Their trip, sponsored jointly by the 
Brazilian national railroads and the 
U. S. Government, is being arranged by 
the Office of International Trade in 
cooperation with the Institute of Inter- 
American Affairs. 

The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad will 
be host to the study team for 3 months 
in Baltimore and at various points along 
its lines. Additional time has been al- 
lowed for other brief visits. 


Other Groups to Follow 


This group is the first of several pro- 
posed to be sent to the United States 
in connection with their revitalization 
program, conducted with the assistance 
of the Joint Brazil-U. S. Economic De- 
velopment Commission. The Export- 
Import Bank already has made loans to 
two of Brazil’s rail lines for the pur- 
chase of new equipment and the mod- 
ernization of way. 


Succeeding visitor groups will include 
management representatives of other 
Brazilian railway lines as well as of the 
National Department of Transport. In 
addition, it is hoped that a study can 
be made of U. S. methods for training 
foremen, shop, and operating personnel, 
as a prelude to the introduction of im- 
proved training methods in Brazil. 


A number of U. S. railroad lines and 
equipment companies have already indi- 
cated their willingness to act as hosts 
to the Brazilian railwaymen, 

Members of the group are Reidar U, 
Knudsen, Permanent Way Department, 
Leopoldina Railroad; Bruno O. W. 
Gyllensvard, Chief of Motive Power 
Section, Santos a Jundiai Railroad; Bene 
jamin M. Mathieson, Chief of the Mate- 
rial Division, Santos a Jundiai Railroad; 
Orlando J. M. da Rocha, Chief of the 
Department of New _ Construction, 
Nordeste Railroad; Eliezer B. da Silva, 
Chief Engineer, Vitoria-Minas Railroad, 





Aeromaritime Resumes 
In French West Africa 


The company Aeromaritime, which 
suspended operations in French West 
Africa in 1939 when all of its equip- 
ment was requisitioned for wartime 
use, resumed operations on August 13. 

Twice-weekly flights are being made 
in both directions between Abidjan, 
Ivory Coast, and Douala, French Cam- 
eroons, asSuring connections at 
places with the long-distance line op- 
erated by the Union Aeromaritime de 
Transports (UAT), 
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South Africa Modifies Its 
Motor Transportation Act 


The pressure of increasing demands 
upon inadequate facilities of the rail- 
ways of the Union of South Africa has 
moved commercial, industrial, and agri- 
cultural organizations in the Union to 
seek relief through relaxation of some of 
the more restrictive sections of the Mo- 
tor Carrier Transportation Act. This act 
restricts the use of motor transport for 


all but the shortest hauls, most serv- 
ices being reserved for the Govern- 
ment-owned South African Railways. 


Certain relaxations in application of 
the act already have been put into op- 
eration as a result of the action of va- 
rious road conferences and local com- 
mittees held in 1952. Perhaps the most 
important of these is the stipulation 
that exemption from the restrictions of 
the act will be granted automatically 
for conveyance of certain articles by 
a business using its own vehicles within 
a basic radius of 150 miles from its 
place of business, as compared. with a 
former 30 miles. The railways ac- 
knowledged they are unable to meet 
all the demands made upon them and 
agreed to the extension. 


Although business organizations are 
hopeful that more restrictions will be 
removed in the future, it is doubtful 
that the present South African high- 
way system could accommodate, or the 
South African Railway Administration 
permit, the growth of a widespread 
system of freight haulage by ro@@ such 
as that operating in the United States, 


New Rail Facilities To Open 
In Downtown Brussels 


Regular railroad service will be rout- 
ed through Jonction Nord-Midi, the 
rail tunnel connecting the north and 
south railway terminals in Brussels, on 
October 5. 


At the outset approximately 160 
trains will use the junction. Of these, 
76 will be electric trains on the Brus- 
sels-Antwerp line, which hereafter will 
be made up at the Gare du Midi (south 
Station) instead of at either station 
as at present. In addition to the link 
between the north and south terminal 
Stations, the new Halte Centrale (cen- 
tral station) midway in the tunnel will 
be put into service on October 5. 


The principal advantages derived 
from operation of a link between these 
two rail terminals, where-approximately 
220,000 passengers a day arrive and de- 
part, are that all trains leaving or ar- 
riving Brussels will be accessible 
from both terminals, and, in addition, 
the new central station and two other 
stations along the route of the junction 
will make easier connections with 
trains from all parts of Brussels. Also, 
interprovincial passengers will not be 
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required to transfer by their own means 
from one terminal to the other, as is 
now frequently done. 

It is calculated that both these fac- 
tors will serve to lessen congestion in 
the downtown Brussels area, which lies 
in the approximate 1%-mile stretch 
between the two terminals, 





Chile To Guarantee Loans 
Assumed by State Railways 


The President of Chile is authorized, 
by a law of July 28 to give the Gov- 
ernment’s guarantee to obligations of 
up -to US$33,000,000 contracted by 
Chilean State Railways for acquisition 
of equipment and material for renova- 
tion and expansion of railway services. 





Bus Fare Between Airport 
And Terminal Set in U.K. 


British European Airways has an- 
nounced that effective October 1 travel- 
ers must pay for their transportation 
in airline buses between airports and 
other terminals. The decision was 
reached by agreement with the Inter- 
national Air Transport Association to 
bring uniformity between Europe and 
North America, where this practice has 
been followed for many years. 

Charges, which include passengers’ 
luggage, will vary according to distance. 
In the London area the charge will be 
5 shillings for a single trip. 





Experimental Television 
Station Proposed for India 


The Ministry of Information and 
Broadcasting of India will soon submit 
to the Government a proposal for the 
establishment of an experimental tele- 
vision station. 


Last year the Scientific Advisory 
Committee for Broadcasting recom- 
mended that a pilot television station be 
established with the view of training 
personnel in operations and educating 
the public to its potentiality. 

Information regarding equipment 
manufactured by various firms was col- 
lected, and methods followed in other 
countries were studied. Inasmuch as 
there is no common international 
standard for television, efforts are being 


made to evolve a system most suitable 
to India. 





Swedish Line Adds Service 


The Transatlantic Steamship Com- 
pany of Gothenburg (Sweden) is in- 
augurating a new service from Van- 
couver and Los Angeles to Southern 
Africa, including Lourenco Marques. 
This service, to be operated under 
the name Pacific South Africa Line, 
will have monthly sailings. 


TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATIONS 


Cuba Increases Airmail Rates 
One Cent per Half Ounce 


Cuban airmail rates were increased 
1 cent per half ounce on August 20. 
Airmal letters to the United State, Can- 
ada, and Mexico formerly requiring an 
8-cent stamp, now requires a 9-cent 
stamp. 

New airmail rates within Cuba and 
to Latin American countries and Spain 
are as follows: Domestic service, 6, 
cents; Central America, 11 cents; Co- 
lombia, Ecuador, Peru, and Venezuela, 
16 cents; Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, 
Chile, Paraguay, and Uruguay, 21 
cents; Spain, 26 cents. 

The airmail rate of 25 cents for a 
letter to Europe weighing one-half 
ounce or fraction thereof remains un- 
changed. 

In addition to the regularly estab- 
lished rates all letters mailed in Cuba 
are required to carry a 1-cent semi- 
postal stamp, proceeds from which are 
destined to-cover the cost of creating 
a Communications Palace, now under 
construction. 





Defense Transport Group 
‘Will Meet in New York 


The National Defense Transportation 
Association, an educational and scien- 
tific nonprofit group striving for more 
efficient and more economical trans- 
portation, will hold its Seventh Annual 
Convention and Exhibition at the Hotel 
Statler, New York City, from October 
26 through 29. 

Manufacturers and distributors of 
transportation equipment and related 
products, as well as transportation com- 
panies, warehousemen, and others en- 
gaged in handling freight, will have the 
opportunity to present exhibits and 
services. ‘i 

Foreign exhibitors and foreign visi- 
tors will be welcome. Further informa- 
tion may be obtained from T. R. Bartels, 
Exhibit Chairman, National Defense 
Transportation Association, 168 Twelfth 
Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 


India Opens Road Institute 

Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru 
formally inaugurated the Central Road 
Research Institute near Delhi, India, on 
July 16. This Institute is the eighth in 
the eleven-unit chain of national labo- 
ratories established in India, all under 
the sponsorship of the Council of Scien- 
tific and Industrial Research. 

The function of the Road Research 
Institute is to study the “various prob- 
lems connected with construction, main- 
tenance, and vehicular use of roads at 
minimum cost.” Special attention will 
be paid to rural areas. 








RADIO telephone service between 
Taiwan and Switzerland was begun on 
August 22. Switzerland is the second 
European country to have such service, 
France was the first. 














Germany's Coal Output 


(Continued from Page 4) 


by the High Commission in order to 
facilitate the defense effort. 


Ruhr Agreement Terminated 
On the same date, an agreement was 
reached which provided for the termina- 
tion of the Ruhr Agreement of April 29, 


1949, and for the gradual termination 
of the International Authority for the 
Ruhr (IAR). Thus the functions of the 
Allied High Commission relating to the 
investments and the management of 
steel and coal concerns will cease, ex- 
cept for those which are required for 
the completion of the reorganization of 
the German iron and steel industry un- 
der Allied High Commission Law Num- 
ber 27. 


Price Control Commission Formed 
Following the decontrol of steel prices, 
@ price quotation commission consisting 
f the representatives of the steel pro- 
ucers and steel consumers was estab- 
lished, Its purpose is to agree upon 
prices which are to be valid for stated 


periods, The first meeting of this com-. 


mission was August 8, when an increase 
of 70 to 95 Deutsche marks ($17 to 
$22.50) per ton in the price of medium 
and heavy sheets was announced. This 

rice is to be maintained until Septem- 

r 30, 1952, 

Other results of the meeting were an 
increase in the price of steel bars and 
reinforcing steel, valid until Septem- 
ber 15, and an agreement in principle 
that a differential basic price should 
be established for Siemens-Martens and 
for Thomas steel. 


At another meeting, on August 13, 
increases of 35 to 100 Deutsche marks 
($8 to $24) per ton were sgt for thin 
steel sheets.—HICOG, Bonn, 


Loans of $100 Million 


(Continued from Page 6) 


000 to the Companhia Nacional de 
Energia Electrica, a small privately 
owned power company operating in the 
central-western section of the State of 
Sao Paulo; a loan of $4,125,000 for the 
eonstruction of warehouses and silos in 
the State of Rio Grande do Sul; and a 
loan of $18,000,000 for the importation 
of farm equipment through the Minis- 
try of Agriculture. If these projects are 
approved by the President, they will 
be ready for consideration by the banks. 
—Emb., Rio de Janeiro. 








MONTECATINI, the leading Italian 
Chemical firm, uses pyrites to manu- 
facture sulfuric acid and has ample sup- 
plies of this raw material. The firm is 
interested in processes for producing 
sulfuric acid from anhydrite and gyp- 
sum, but its Bureau of Studies has not 
undertaken experiments in this field. 


Point |V Conditions 


(Continued from Page 16) 


Security Act of 1952 with responsibility — 


for conducting a study of impediments 
to private investment abroad. This re- 
port may be expected to be of interest 
to American businessmen concerned 
with the investment policy of key coun- 
tries around the world. 


For all Point IV countries, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, cooperating with the 
Foreign Service and recently with Point 
IV officers abroad, has for many years 
made available to business considerable 
information related to foreign invest- 
ment matters. With the increasing de- 
mand for service of this kind, informa- 
tion on questions of foreign investment 
is steadily being expanded, 


Investment Trend in India 


The case of India, the most populous 
of the Point IV countries and the one 
possessing the greatest value of indus- 
trial plant, indicates that private in- 
vestors in the United States are dis- 
playing considerable interest in invest- 
ment possibilities in that country. Ac- 
cording to the Journal of Commerce and 
Industry, New Delhi, foreign capital in- 
vestments were permitted during 1951 
in the amount of 150,455,000 rupees (1 
rupee = US$0.21). Of this sum, 116,045,- 
000 rupees was from the United King- 
dom and 30,405,000 rupees from the 
United States; this compares with 
1,175,000 rupees in 1950 from the United 
States and 616,000 rupees in 1949. 


Representative industries in which the 
Government of India authorized the in- 
vestment of foreign capital during the 
1948-51 period included certain electrical 
machinery, radios, paper, paint, phar- 
maceuticals, bicycles and parts, cement, 
and rubber tires. Foreign investment in 
cotton mills and the manufacture of 
jute goods was also welcomed. 


In some instances additional capacity 
is being sought by India in certain of 
the industries enumerated. Other op- 
portunities to which the attention of 
foreign capital has been invited include 
establishment of new facilities for pig 
iron and various steel mill products, 
tractors and tractor drawn implements, 
woodworking saws, sewing machines, 
and assorted hand tools. 


India is embarked on a 5-year pro- 
gram of internal development calling for 
the expenditure of 17,930 million rupees 
by 1956, of which it proposes to raise 
11,210 million rupees internally. The 
remainder must be sought abroad and 
the greater part of it is likely to be 
needed in dollars. There would accord- 
ingly appear to be every likelihood in 
the industrial sector of India’s develop- 
ment program for expanding epportu- 
nity for foreign investment. 

The observations which might be 
made for the other Point IV countries 
in Asia and Africa must of course be 
tempered by differences in population, 


resources, and local conditions. India, 
with more than half the combined pop- 
ulation of all 16 of the Point IV coun- 
tries in these areas, may be expected 
to display especial investment character. 
istics. The investment climate of Pakis. 
tan is-no less noteworthy. Countries of 
the Near East will also merit careful 
examination, as will Indonesia, the third 
most populous country under review. 


Job for Private Business 


It is obvious that the direct contribu. 
tion which Point IV industrial engineers 
and investment counselors can make to 
the massive job needed in Asia and 
Africa is limited. But the foreign in- 
vestor, concerned with his particular 
plant and not the total size of the over- 
all need for industrial counsel, is readily 
able to make contractual and mana- 
gerial provision for his own technical 
assistance where he needs it. 

Is it a valid assumption that U. 8, 
private investment is unable, at the 
present time and under present condi- 
tions, to furnish all necessary assistance 
for industrial development in “under- 
developed” areas? Will technical as- 
sistance for industrial projects under the 
Point IV program strengthen private 
enterprise and enhance the possibility of 
sound private investment? These ques- 
tions in the early stages of an under- 
developed country’s progress may well 
be answered in the affirmative, imply- 
ing a limited. opportunity for private 
business at the moment, But should 
private investment, realistically evalu- 
ating its opportunities, difficulties, and 
rewa in Point IV countries, succeed 
in incr€asing its participation in their 
industrialization in proportion to the 
job in sight, then Point IV will have 
succeeded. 





Egypt's Cotton in Demand 


Foreign demand for Egyption cotton 
during August continued firm. Exports 
from July 23 to August 20 totaled 356,- 
500 cantars. Sales during the period 
amounted to 1,061,000 cantars as com- 
pared with 1,150,000 cantars from June 
25 to July 23. (1 cantar=99.05 pounds), 


Although the export trend is a wel- 
come boon to Egypt’s economy, follow- 
ing the sluggish movement of Egyptian 
cotton to foreign markets last winter 
and spring, it has hardly benefited 
Egypt’s sterling position. Only a small 
quantity of the August purchases were 
for export to the United Kingdom or 
sterling area countries. 

One of the principal factors in the 
export position was the exemption of 
the 1951-52 crop from payment of ex- 
port taxes, 

Prices for the new cotton crop which 
comes on the market in September will 
have to include the export tax of £E4 
or £E6 per 100 kilograms (£E1~$2.80). 
The trade reported that relatively few 
orders for new crop shipments had been 
booked through August, 
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OIT Comments On... 


Multiple Transactions 


Export license applicants who have a 
continuing and regular relationship with 
ultimate consignees in Group R coun- 
tries and who ship the same commodity 
to the same destination for the same 
end-use will find it much simpler and 
more convenient to use the multiple 
transaction ultimate consignee state- 
ment, .Form IT-843, instead of the 
single transaction form, IT-842. This 
jneludes applicants having foreign 
branches, subsidiaries, or distributors 


under franchise with the applicant. 

Many firms eligible to follow the 
simpler procedure are continuing to 
submit the single transaction form with 
each license application. The multiple 
transaction procedure is explained in 
the Comprehensive Export Schedule, 
Part 372, page 12. Exporters also may 
call on their local Department of Com- 
merce Field Offices to discuss the ad- 
vantage of using Form IT-843. 


License Amendments 


If you are an exporter located in or 
near a port city, it is likely that your 
Department of Commerce Field Office 
is one of the 18 field offices authorized 
to make certain types of amendments 
to export licenses. 

A recent analysis of amendments to 
export licenses issued by OIT in Wash- 
ington reveals that approximately 50 
percent of the amendments could have 
been handled by the Field Offices. 

The Field Offices exercising certain 
amendment authority are those in: Bal- 
timore, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, De- 
troit, El Paso, Houston, Jacksonville, 
Los Angeles, Miami, Mobile, New Or- 
leans, New York, Philadelphia, Port- 
Jand (Ore.), San Francisco, Savannah, 


and Seattle. The types of amendments 
upon which they may act are: 
@ Amendment of expiration date (ex- 
tension for a total of 180 days, but not 
more than 90 days at a time). 
@ Correction of certain obvious errors. 


@ Amendment of quantity shown on 
license (within specified limits). 
@ Amendment of dollar value shown on 
license (within specified limits) ; 
@ Amendment of licensee’s address. 
OIT suggests that you contact your 
field office before sending your amend- 
ment request to Washington. If the 
field office has authority to act on your 
particular amendment, it will be to your 
convenience to have it handled locally. 


Applicants’ Errors 


OIT receives a number of “SOS” 
messages each day from exporters, by 
telephone and telegraph, to rush amend- 
ments to licenses in order to correct 
errors made by the exporters on their 
original license applications. In many 
instances, the goods have arrived at the 
port and are ready to be shipped before 
the licensee discovers the error, because 
of which he is unable to clear the ship- 
ment with the Collector of Customs. As 
a result of delay in clearance the ex- 
porter may need to pay demurrage. 

Under such circumstances it is not 
possible for OIT to comply with the ex- 


Reproduction 


Exporters frequéntly ask whether the 
reproduction of OIT forms is prohibited. 
Although OIT stocks are adequate to 
meet normal trade demands, it is pos- 
sible that in unusual situations export- 
ers may find it expedient to reproduce 


porter’s plea that his amendment re- 
quest be “hand processed” that is, 
acted upon immediately and processed 


before other cases which are already on- 


hand in OIT and which are entitled to 
the earliest possible consideration. 

For this reason, OIT strongly urges 
exporters to double-check all the in- 
formation contained on their applica- 
tions to make sure that it is correct 
before submitting the applications to 
OIT. It also suggests checking of the 
validated license when it is received, 
before the goods are sent to the docks 
or airport for export. 


of OIT Forms 


certain OIT forms. This is permissible 
—except where such action is specif- 
ically prohibited, as in the case of the 
safety license document—as long as the 
reproduction conforms in size, color, and 
format to the original. 





A SWEDISH MATCH CO. subsidi- 
ary plans to construct a phosphorus 
plant at Mansbo, near Avesta, Sweden. 
The small plant of another subsidiary 
will close when the new factory is 
completed, 
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A BIOLOGICAL INSTITUTE has 
been formed in Eire to manufacture 
ACTH and other products for medicinal 
and veterinary use. It is stated that 
production will begin in September or 
October, 1952; 





Tariff Commission 
Hearings Scheduled 











The following public hearings have 
been scheduled by the U. S. Tariff 
Commission in connection with investi- 
gations it has instituted. All ,persons 
interested will be given opportunity to 
be heard and to produce evidence. They 
are requested to notify the Secretary of 
the Commission in writing in advance of 
the hearing. Hearings are held in the 
Tariff Commission Building, 8th and 
E Sts., N.W., Washington, D. C. 


Dates of the hearings and the legal 


bases for the respective investigations 
are: 


Sheep wool and wool tops—Sept. 29, 
section 22, Agricultural Adjustment 
Act (Federal farm program). 


Tuna fish industry—Nov. 17, 1952, 
section 332, Tariff Act of 1930 (general 
powers of investigation). 


Cotton carding machinery and parts 
—Dec. 1, 1952, section 7, Trade Agree- 
ments Extension Act of 1951 (“escape 
clause’”’). 

Hard fiber cords and twine—Feb. 3, 
1953, section 7, Trade Agreements Ex- 
tension Act of 1951 (“escape clause’). 

(For additional information regarding 
the investigations, see following items 
in Foreign Commerce Weekly: Wool 
and wool tops, Sept. 15, p. 2; tuna fish 
industry, July 14, p. 27; cotton carding 
machinery, Sept. 8, p. 2; hard fiber 
cords and twine, July 21, p. 2.) 





Panama's Requested Budget 
Leaves $16 Million Deficit 


Legislative approval of Panama’s 
budget was expected in September, after 
a 9-month delay. Requested expendi- 
tures for the fiscal year ending Decem- 
ber, 1952, are $48,000,000 while revenue 
for the period is estimated at only $32,- 
000,000, leaving a $16,000,000 deficit. 

About 3,000 government and public 
works laborers in the interior of 
Panama_went on strike to protest non- 
receipt of back wages. The 10-day strike 
was reported settled in mid-August. 
Total unemployment in the country was 
estimated at 30,000 in early August. 





French Foreign Trade Lower 


French imports and exports were con- 
siderably lower in July than in June. 

July imports amounted to $269,000,000 
compared with $311,000,000 in June, and 
exports totaled $182,000,000 compared 
with $199,000,000. Despite the fact that 
the July exports were the lowest in any 
month of the first and second quarters 
of 1952, the July trade deficit of $87,- 
000,000 was the lowest monthly deficit 
of 1952. In the first. and second quar- 
ters of 1952, the monthly average of the 
balance-of-trade deficit was’ $173,000,000 
and $113,000,000, respectively. 
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Calendar of Trade Agreements 


Listed below are the countries which are parties, except as noted, 
to reciprocal trade agreements concluded, on the part of the United 
States, under the provisions and authority of the Trade Agreements 


Act of 1934 as amended and extended. 


Those jcountries which became con- 
tracting parties to the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade as a result 
of the negotiations at Geneva, Switzer- 
land, in 1947, are indicated by the 
symbol (G); countries which became 
contracting parties to the General 


’ Agreement as a result of the negotia- 


tions at Annecy, France, in 1949, are 
indicated by the symbol (A); countries 
which became contracting parties to 
the General Agreement as a result of 
the negotiations at Torquay, England, 
in 1951, are indicated by the symbol 
(T); countries listed without symbols 
are countries with which the United 
States concluded bilateral trade agree- 
ments before the General Agreement, 
and which are not parties to the Gen- 
eral Agreement. 





Date Date 


Country Concluded Effective 





Argentina .... Oct.. 
Australia (G) Oct. 
Austria (T).. Apr. 
Bel 


um (G).... Oct. 
razil (G).... Oct. 


1941 Nov. 15, 1941 
1947 Jan. 1, 1948 
1951 Oct. 19, 1951 


1947 Jan. 1, 1948 
1947 July 31, 1948 


Burma (G).. Oct. 
Canada (G).. Oct. 
Ceylon (G).. Oct. 
Chile (G)...... Oct. 
China (G)1., Oct. 


¢ July 30, 1948 
1947 Jan. 1, 1948 
1947 July 30, 1943 
1947 Mar. 16, 1949 
1947 May 22, 1948 


Colombia2 .. Sept. 13, 1935 May 20, 1936 
Costa Rica3.. Nov. 28, 1936 Aug. 2, 1937 
Cuba (G)...... Oct. 30, 1947 Jan. 1, 1948 
Czechoslo-| 

vakia (G)4.. Oct. 30, 1947 Apr. 21, 1948 


n- 
mark (A).... Oct. 10, 1949 May 28, 1950 


S$38S 8S REs 
3 


Dominican 
Repub- 
Ss eae Oct. 10, 1949 May 19, 1950 
Ecuador ...... Aug. 6, 1938 Oct. 23. 1938 
El Salvador Feb. 19, 1937 May 21, 1937 
Finland (A) Oct. 10, 1949 May 25, 1950 
France (G).. Oct. 30, 1947 Jan. 1, 1948 
Germany (T) Apr. 21, 1951 Oct. 1, 1951 
Greece (A)... Oct. 10, 1949 Mar. 9, 1950 
Guatemala . Apr. 24, 1936 June 15, 1936 
Haiti (A)...... Oct. 10, 1949 Jan. 1, 1950 
Honduras .... Dec. 18, 1935 Mar. 2, 1986 
Iceland ........ Aug. 27, 1943 Nov. 19, 1943 
7 





Date Date 


Country Concluded Effective 





os (G)...... Oct. 30, 1947 July 9, 1948 
nesia (G)5.. Oct. 30, 1947 Mar. 11, 1948 
pn ae nae Apr. 3, 1943 June 28, 1944 
Italy (A)... Oct. 10, 1949 May 30, 1950 


Leb- 


“anon (G)6.... Oct. 30, 1947 July 30, 1948 


Liberia (A).. Oct. 10, 1949 May 20, 1950 
Luxem- 
burg (G).... Oct. 30, 1947 Jan. 1, 1948 
Mexico?» ........ Dec. 23, 1942 Jan. 30, 1943 
Nether- 
lands (G).... Oct. 30, 1947 Jan, 1, 1948 


New Zea- 

.—~ (G)...... Oct. 30, 1947 July 31, 1948 
vica- 

ragua (A).. Oct. 10, 1949 May 28, 1950 
Norway (G) Oct. 30, 1947 July 11, 1948 
Pakistan (G) Oct. 30, 1947 July 31, 1948 
Paraguay .... Sept. 12, 1946 Apr. 9, 1947 


Peru (T)...... Apr. 21, 1951 Oot 7% ti 
Southern 

Rho- 

desia (G).... Oct. 30, 1947 July 12, 1948 
Sweden (A).. Oct. 10, 1949 Apr. 30, 1950 
Switzerland. Jan. 9, 1936 Feb. 15, 1936 
Syria (G)8.... Oct. 30, 1947 July 31, 1948 


Turkey (T).. Apr. 21, 1951 Oct. 17, 1961 
Union of 


South 
Africa (G).. Oct. 30, 1947 June 14, 1948 
United 
King- 
dom (G)...... Oct. 30, 1947 Jan. 1, 1948 
Uruguay ....... July 21, 1942 Jan. 1, 1943 


Venezuela9.. Nov. 6, 1939 Dec. 16, 1939 





1 China withdrew from the General Agree- 
ment. effective May 950. 

2 Terminated by joint agreement as of 
Dec. 1, 1949. 


8 Terminated by joint agreement as of 
June 1, 1951. 

4 Suspended as of Sept. 29, 1951. 

5 The Netherlands negotiated concessions on 
behalf of the ‘‘Netherlands Indies’’ at Geneva 
in 1947; the Republic of Indonesia, on Feb- 
ruary 24, 1950, was recognized as a con- 
tracting party to the General Agreement in 
its own right. 

6 Lebanon withdrew from the General 
Agreement, effective Feb. 25, 1951. 

7 Terminated by joint agreement as of 
Jan. 1, 1951. 

8 Syria withdrew from the General Agree- 
ment, effective Aug. 6, 1951. 

9A supplemental trade agreement with 
Venezuela was signed at Caracas on Aug. 28, 
1952, and will enter into effect 30 days after 
the exchange of instruments which took place 
in Washington Sept. 11, 1952. 
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